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Sculpture at the Royal Academy. 


E drew attention, at 
the close of our first 
article on the Aca- 
demy exhibition, to 
the “Cleopatra” of 
Mr. Lawson as an 
exceptionally fine 
work in ideal sculp- 
ture. The powerfal 
equestrian group by 
Mr. Brock, “A Mo- 
ment of Peril” 

(1,486), appears here for the second time in the 

same situation as before,—an honour apparently 

due to the fact that the Council have decided, 
since last exhibition, on purchasing it with the 

Chantrey Fund. The work well deserves to have 

been selected for purchase, but we sufficiently 

commented on its merits when it was exhibited 
last year. 

Next to these, the work which most promi- 
nently claims attention is the fine study of a 
male figure by Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, the new 
Associate among the sculptors, which, under the 
title of “'Teucer,” finds the post of hononr in 
the lecture-room. We say “‘ under the title of 
‘Teucer,’” as it is simply a study of a nude 
figure in the act of drawing a bow, and there is 
nothing to connect it necessarily with the “Iliad ” 
or “the tale of Troy divine”; it might stand 
for any person who was in the habit of shooting 
arrows at his enemies. The figure stands firmly 
planted on his feet, and leaning a little towards 
the left, having just discharged the arrow in 
that direction, and looking earnestly after its 
flight. It is the figure of a thin but very wiry 
and muscular man, modelled with great care and 
force at all points, and as a study in the model- 
ling of form and pose it is a very fine thing, very 
creditable to the new Associate, and giving more 
Jastification of his selection by the Academy for 
the honour of “ A.R.A.” than, we must confess, 
any of his previously exhibited works had ap- 
Peared to us to have afforded. This is faced, 
at the opposite end of the room, by the 
asl grap of “Sabrina thrown into the 
hag » by one of the oldest sculptors 
pi ® ranks of the Academy, Mr. Oalder 
bn hall. Years ago, Mr. Marshall treated 

subject of Sabrina listening to the call of 
the attendant spirit in “ Comus,” in a lovely 
figure, which has become one of the most 
ao productions of English sculpture. In 
Present work he does not follow Milton, who 




















Fepresents the damsel as casting herself into the 


Severn in flight “from her enraged step-dame 
Gwendolen,” but follows Geoffrey's Chronicle, 
which describes her as thrown into the river by 
order of that too typical step-mother. The 
result is a rather prosaic group of a stalwart 
man bearing a young woman in his arms, who 
struggles vainly against her fate. On the pedestal 
beneath are modelled in bas-relief the water- 
nymphs “ who held up their pearled wrists and 
took her in,” but who are on a much smaller 
scale than the principal group. That the group 
(which is in bronze) is a good piece of sculpture 
in a general sense, goes without saying; but we 
cannot say that it strikes us by its interest or 
beauty, or even by any great force or move- 
ment. The same sculptor’s marble figure, “ The 


Prodigal Son,” in the Central Hall, has been 


bought with the Chantrey Fand. The Academy, 
perhaps, felt bound to purchase a specimen of 
the work of so eminent a sculptor for the collec- 
tion they are thus forming, but some of Mr. 
Marshall’s earlier works would certainly have 
represented him more justly and advantageously. 
We find in this, as in so many sculptural works 
of the day which profess to treat ideal subjects, 
a want of genuine realisation of the subject 
proposed. The figure is a very good one as far 
as design or modelling is concerned, but we 
cannot find in the countenance any suggestion 
adequately expressing the pathos of the moment 
of better recollection, “ I will arise and go to my 
Father,” in that most exquisite and pathetic 
of parables; and the suggestion conveyed 
by the treatment of the face, that the 
Prodigal Son had not had the means of shaving 
for a considerable time, gives rise to a most 
unfortunately prosaic and almost ludicrous 
association of ideas. Among the other worke in 
the Central Hall, the finest is Mr. Lee’s “ Cain,” 
a large and powerfally-modelled seated figure, 
lookiog upward and clutching the head with the 
right-hand in a convulsive movement of despair. 
Mr. Lee is, we believe, quite a young sculptor, 
who made his mark last year by his fine group 
of the “‘ Death of Abel”: the “ Cain” is a more 
than worthy pendant to this, and gives hope 
that its author will take a place as one of our 
few sculptors who can give us feeling and pathos 
as well as mere modelling. There is another 
“Cain” in the room, a bronze figure, ‘ Cain Con- 
demned,” by Mr. F. Callcott, which has merit and 
originality, but is unpleasing from its want of 
dignity of conception, Cain being with this artist 
what would be called “an ill-looking dog,” 
rather like a garotter, indeed, who has received 
sentence. Two colossal bronze figures stand 
opposite to each other in the Hall, Mr. Bruce 
Joy’s “Harvey,” and Mr. Birch’s “ Maharajah 
of Bulrampore.”’ The first is the figure for the 
Harvey Tercentenary Memorial for Folkestone. 
It explains itself in a sufficiently definite manner ; 
Harvey holds a heart in his left-hand, looking 
intently at it, while with his right he feels the 
beat of his own heart. There is point and 
meaning in this, at any rate; the sculptor has, 
perhaps, hardly overcome the great difficulty of 
giving sculptural dignity and interest to a 





colossal figure of this kind arrayed in the 
frippery and unsculptural costume of Harvey’s 
period. Mr. Birch has heen more fortunate, 
from the artistic point of- view, in his sub- 
ject; the Maharajah, “Sir Digbijaisingh 
Bahadur, K.C.8.I.,” is a very fine martial- 
looking figure, whose rich: Oriental costume 
and decorations go very well with bronze 
sculpture, and the result is very dignified and 
effective. The statue is, we presume, to occupy 
& position in some public place in “Imperial 
India.” Mr. Mark Roche’s plaster figure of 
the martyr, ‘‘ Vivia Perpetua,” a nude figure 
half recumbent and looking up, binding up her 
hair after receiving her death-wound (“ non 
enim decebat martyrem dispersis capillis pati”), 
is a work of no little feeling and pathos, though 
perhaps a little careless in the modelling of the 
features. Signor Albano has contributed a 
curious and clever study in bronze, entitled 
“Qld Age,” in which the shrunk and wrinkled 
feet and torso, as well as the shrivelled features 
of age, are minutely and realistically reproduced ; 
there is a great deal of power in the work, but 
it is one which few would care to possess, and 
there seems a want of feeling and reverence for 
age in thus unveiling its decay. The same 
sculptor’s “ Remembrance” is a very lovely 
marble bust of a young lady, with head turned 
pensively towards her left shoulder contem- 
plating a pansy that lies on her shoulder, per- 
haps witha half reference to Ophelia’s “There’s 
pansies, that’s for thoughts.” Mr. BH. B. 
Stephens’s “Shielding the Helpless” is an 
interesting and effective group of a powerful 
man with a weapon in one hand, casting the 
other protectingly round a young boy; the two 
figures compose very well, and the work isa 
good example of that class of subject, the 
realisation in form of what may be called 
abstract stories not localised in regard to time 
or place, which is so peculiarly suitable a field 
for ideal expression in sculpture. Signor Orsi’s 
“ L’Ago magnetico” (the compass-needle), repre- 
senting a kind of Ariel seated on a compass 
pedestal, and pointing eagerly north with one 
hand, is a pretty fancy. Among portrait busts 
of some interest in the Central Hall are Mr. 
Boehm’s terra-cotta of “Carlyle,” a marble 
bust by the same hand of “Mr. Gladstone,” 
“Cardinal Newman,” by Signor Raggi, and 
“the late Dr. Murchison,” executed for St. 
Thomas’s Hospital by Mr. E. R. Mullins. 

In the vestibule Mr. Tinworth holds the same 
place as last year, with a terra-cotta alto-relief 
of the ‘Entry into Jerusalem.” The artist’s 
rather rough modelling, and his peculiar instinot 
for rendering in a realistic and picturesque 
manner the scenes of Biblical history, are illus- 
trated in this as in former works of the same 
class. The various personages in the crowd are 
admirably contrasted in character: the Roman 
soldier, acting as a kind of policeman, looking 
on officially ; the priest trying tosnatch a branch 
of palm out of the hand of one of the boys; 
the child held up by its mother to place a wreath 


on the head of the principal figure, are speci- 
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mens among a good many others of Mr. Tin- 
worth’s happy instinct in imagining incidents in 
the story. The lamb seen walking by the side 
of and nearly beneath the ass on which Christ 
rides is significantly introduced. It must in 
justice be said, however, that the highest refine- 
ments of modelling are by no means represente 
in Mr. Tinworth’s work, and that his appeal is 
to a certain extent to the popular rather than 
the artistic serse. Beneath this is Mr. Calder 
Marshall’s smallest and, to our thinking, best 
work of the year, “ Noonday Idleness,” a small 
bas-relief in a lunette, representing two female 
figures, fully draped, one seated and one reclin- 
ing at full length, but happily grouped together 
asif the production of a single thought. Doubt- 
less there is much less to test the soulptor’s 
wers in such a work as this than in the 
figures of Mr. Marshall’s, to which 
we have referred: but there is in 
this what we do not find in the two others, 
something of poetic feeling and suggestive- 
ness. We fear the same cannot be said 
of Mr. Armstead’s work in very flat bas- 
relief, “ The ever-reigning Queen.” Venus we 
at all events demand should be beantiful, and 
this is about as plain and awkwardly-posed a 
figare as it well could be, without being abso- 
lutely ugly. This is the sculptor’s “diploma 
’ and rather confirms us in the idea that 
some other diploma works of modern artists 
have suggested, viz., that artists put off upon 
the Academy in this capacity the works which 
they value least and think least likely to sell. 
The “Obedience of Joshua,” Mr. Armstead’s other 
work, one of the decorative panels for the Guards’ 
Chapel, also in that flat style derived obviously 
from the school of Donatello, is a much more 
successful work. Among the busts in the vesti- 
bule, Signor Amendola’s “ Miss Liza Lehmann,” 
is very spirited, and “ Kenneth, youngest Son of 
the late Dr. Murchison,” by Mr. Clehorow Butler, 
is ® very delicately-modelled medallion head in 
bas-relief. An ideal bust of “ Giotto” as a boy, 
by Mr. T. Jules Vincotte, should not be passed 
over; it represents a rather thin eager face, 
upturned and crowned with masses of thick 
hair ; a very characteristic head, and sculptured 
in a bold and fine style. “Irene,” a study of a 
bust in terra-cotta, by Miss Evangeline Stirling, 
@ characteristic head of sad expression, deserves 
mention. 

In the melancholy apartment called especially 
“The Sculpture Gallery,” the central object is 
a life-size figure, by Mr. Holiday, hitherto 
known as a painter, but who has now followed 
the example of some other painters, and tried 
his hand at production in the round as well as 
on the flat. His work is entitled ‘ Sleep,”—a 
female figure lying in what seems rather a light 
slumber, exhibiting the ease rather than the 
heaviness of sleep; at least, we imagine that in 
very heavy sleep the whole body would assume 
@ more heavily-weighted attitude, if one may so 
put it, than is shown in this figure, where one 
knee is drawn lightly up, and the head does not 
eA any means weigh on the pillow with the 

andon of deep sleep: light slumber is more 
the impression conveyed. As a painter’s sculp- 
ture it is certainly to be chronicled as a success, 
and the upper portion of the figure is very 
beautiful and graceful. The drawn-up knee 
rather disturbs the line of the whole figure. 
The best work fn the whole of this gallery, we 
are disposed to say, is the terra-cotta group of 
two “Dachshunds,” two of those long dogs 
which Punch suggested were sold by the yard; 
these are by Mr. W. Tyler, and seem quite 
perfect in lifelike character and attitude. Mr. 
G. Simonds’s marble bust of “Medusa” is 
effective, and a very good piece of execution in 
marble. Bat we fear the visitor will discover 
very little that is of interest in this back room 
of sculpture. Small things fairly executed, and 
ambitious works falling short in realisation, 
there ate, but little to tempt one to linger. 
Taking, however, the sculpture of the year as a 
whole, we should say that it presents more of 
interest and of talent, proportionately to the 
mere commonplaces of the art, than we have 
seen at the Academy for two or three years back. 





Ashburnham House.—We are informed 
that, by the kindness of Colonel Thynne, the 
Society for Photographing Relics of Old London 
have been enabled to secure a series of photo. 
graph of Aéshburnham House, Little Dean's. 

Westminster. The views comprise 


SOME EDUCATIONAL BOOKS: 
GEOMETRY.* 
Two distinct objects are comprised in sound 


education, viz., the training and the furnishing 
of the mind. We teach certain facts, or certain 


d | processes, not so much for their intrinsic value, 


as because their acquirement forms anadmirable 
mental discipline. On the other hand, we 
should not omit to furnish the student with facts 
which it is important to know, and to teach him 
the most handy and convenient methods of ac- 
quiring more knowledge. It is from confasing 
these two requisites, and ignoring the import- 
ance of each, that most disputes as to the true 
theory of education arise. Thus for those who 
are to be neither statesmen, ‘nor phil 

nor profound students of Latin history or of 
Greek philosophy, the Latin and the Greek 
grammars yet afford an educational appliance 
of primary value. In the same way, while the 
actual amount of fact acquired from the study 
of Euclid is but small, the value of the method 
of that great controversialist is incalculable; 
and for minds that are competent to receive its 
teaching there is no education equal to that 
afforded by the study of geometry. It is fully 
consistent with this view to admit that the 
method of analytic investigation has been 
pushed to sogreat an extent, that for solution of 
problems, and mode of arrival at new truths, 
algebra has almost entirely superseded geo- 
metry. But, as is acutely observed by a 
German writer, “ its very perfection as a means 
of research neutralises its efficacy as a means 
of intellectual culture. Leading to the result 
by a procedure in some manner mechanical, the 
mind loses sight of the realities upon which it 
operates; it advances along a labyrinth of 
formuls, intent only that it lose not the conduct- 
ing thread, obliged to be more confiding as the 
darkness becomes more profound, and nearly 
always unconscious of the path along which it 
has travelled.” 

At the same time it lies within the province 
of geometry to present at a glance, by the use 
of very simple method, the very results at 
which the student arrives by the sort of magical 
process above described. There is very much 
which can be done‘as well, if not better, by 
geometric method, than by the use of algebraic 
formule. And in all that regards the work of 
the architect or of the engineer, algebraic 
formule are only of use for the determination 
of certain dimensions which have afterwards 
to be delineated in a drawing. It is thus every 
way more desirable, when it can be done, that 
such dimensions should be delineated by a true 
graphic process in the first instance. 

Towards this educational improvement there 
is just now a decided disposition, both in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent of 
Europe, as well as in the United States. 
Poncelet, in the prisons of Russia, distracted by 
public and private misfortunes, elaborated the 
ideas which, as set forth in his “ Traité des 
Propriétés Projectives des Figures,” published 
in 1822, form the starting-point of modern 
geometry. It wasthe aim of his work to be 
useful to the students, both of descriptive geo- 
metry and of actual geodesic operations; and 
the author looked forward to the time when 
algebra would become less indispensable, in the 
face of the grand generalisation of geometry. 

French and German writers have developed 
the views originated by Poncelet, Mobius, 
Steiner, Chasles, Von Staudt, Lamé, Clapeyron, 
Consinery, Peaucellier, and, notably, twenty 
years ago, Culmann. In England, Maclaurin, 
Halley, Robert Simson, and Matthew Stewart, 
followed geometric methods,—inspired, no doubt, 
by the splendid examples of geometric reason- 
ing given by Sir Isaac Newton in his “ Prin- 
cipia.” More recently, the late Professor 
Rankine, in his ‘‘ Manual of Applied Mechanies,” 
and Professor J. Clerk Maxwell, in his paper on 
“Reciprocal Forces and Diagrams of Forces,” 
have contributed to the more general use of 
graphic, as contrasted with algebraic, method ; 
and the titles of the books which we have 
grouped together at the head of this notice are 
so many examplesof the decided effort which is 


* Practical Plane Geometry and Projection, By Henry 
Angel. London and Glasgow: Collins. 1880, 

Graphics for Engineers, Architects, and Bail — 
Trusses and Arches, Part II. Bridge Trusses. ew 
York. 1879. London: Tritbner & Co. 

The Principles of Graphic Statics, G. 8. Clarke. 
London: Spon, 1880, me 





now being made to claim its proper positi 
branch of education, for descriptive geomet ‘ 

Mr. Angel's book is intended as a tox. 
book for students wishing to gain such 8 
knowledge of the inciples of practical 
geometry as shall be useful to them in 
the drawing-office or in the workshop, |; 
appears to us to be well calculated to attain the 
end of the writer, who condescends to begin at 
the beginning, and to make properly plain each 
‘step that he takes. The selection of the pr. 
blems is the outcome of the author's class teach. 
ing for many yeats, and each selection is calgy. 
lated not only'to indicate a method, but-als ¢) 
teach a principle. The work comprises tw, 
parts:—1l. Practical Plane Geometry, from the 
straight line and its division to plane curves 
tangents, and normals; and II. Orthographical 
Projection, or solid geometry. The work is ong 
likely to be found of use either with or without 
the aid of a teacher. 

Mr. Greene’s book starts upon the basis that 
as forces may be represented by straight lines 
of definite magnitude and direction, the same 
operations which are performed by mathematica] 
analysis may be more easily carried out } 
geometrical construction on the drawing-board, 
the entire system, in fact, being nothing but an 
elaboration, or rather a dissection, of the 
parallelogram of forces. The work is intended 
to guide any designer who has occasion to pre. 
pare plans involving arches or trosses; and 
endeavours to remove any needless obscurity 
from the subject. Part I. is not before us, but 
the author admits his debt to Professor Clerk. 
Maxwell as to the method of constructing 
diagrams. In Part II. is first a chapter on 
the triangle of forces, the equilibrium polygon, 
and stress, shear, and moment diagrams. The 
work then proceeds to investigate trusses with 
horizontal chords, trusses with inclined chords, 
the flexure and deflection of beams, wholly and 
partially continuous trusses of two and mote 
spans, and pivot or draw spans. There ig 
always, to the English reader, a piquant kind 
of originality in an American book. And we 
think that in the present case the work is of that 
nature which will both stimulate and aid the 
stndent to think for himself, 

Mr. Clarke has attempted “ to steer a middle 
course between the too pronouncedly abstract 
character of many of the numerous foreign 
treatises, and the too narrowly practical treat 
ment the subject has received in England.” 
Confessedly incomplete, the avthor hopes that 
the work will prove suggestive; we fear, how- 
ever, that his is a course in which few craft can 
steer with safety without a pilot on board. We 
confess to have found so much difficulty in 
understanding the first chapter, that we handed 
the book to a Lieutenant-General of the Royal 
Engineers, pointed out. the difficulty, and asked 
for his explanation,—and this with the more 
confidence, because one of his sons had recently 
passed through Cooper’s Hill College, from 
which Mr. Clarke dates his preface. 
returned the volame with the note, “I cannot 
make out the first problem, and think there 
must be a misprint in it.’ Now, however far 
this want of comprehension may be due to the 
reader, and not justly chargeable on 
author, it must at least be taken to show that 
the book in question is one that can hardly 
be recommended to the student for solitary 
guidance. 

At page 43 is an article on wind-pressure, 
which gives the following formula, as dedaced 
by statics from experiment, for determining Py, 
the normal pressure of the wind, on any 
surface, in terms of P, the pressure on & P 
surface perpendicular to its direction, and 4, the 
angle of inclination of that direction to the plane 
of the surface. The empirical formula in qué 
tion ie,— a 
P, = Pein. «184 2 '~" 
Supposing the direction of the wind to be 
horizontal, ¢ is equal to the pitch of the roof 
surface. A table is attached, which gives, when 
P = 40, P, = 18'1 at an angle of 20°; 361% 
an angle of 60°; 40°0 at 60°; 41:0 at 70°; 404 
at 80°; and 40:0 at 90°. This sequence 
abnormal, and is hardly to be accepted as true 
on the strength of the eyidence adduct 
Graphic treatment would be particularly *PP te 
‘able in this case for pay A es A rind 
proportionate pressure of a given 
on roofs of varying angles. It is unnecessary 


to say that construction at once show 82 
mw i to the sine of the angle of 


"I the roof. How it is arrived at that a maximum 
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sure would be exerted at an angle of 70°, 
slightly diminishing afterwards, we confess that 
we are unable to understand. 

The “Graphic Determination of Forces in 
Bogineering Structures” is the least graphical 
and the most algebraical of this group of 
yolumes. It is the work of a well-read man,— 
so well read, in fact, that he takes it for granted 
that the higher forms of notation will be familiar 
to his readers. . The first sentence of the first 
chapter will show how little the author can 

ard any but a specially educated public,— 

“Section 1. Introductory. 1. Preliminary 

blem. To find the value, graphically, of any 
number of pairs of factors; in other words, to 
find the value of 
@, Vy + g%q FO5V5 H...0n Un 
or more concisely of 
z,2 av 
by means of a force and cord polygon.”’ 

To commence @ work of this kind without any 
explanation of the solution, any preliminary 
statement of what the pair of factors are, how 
they are selected, and why, in order to solve the 
problem, we are to lay off 


Sl=a,, 82=a,, 88=a,, 


and so on, is to assume such a familiarity with 
the subject on the part of the pupil as to limit 
the use of the work to the readers who have 
already made much proficiency in the study 
of the subject. 

“To the best of our knowledge,” says Mr. 
Chalmers, “modern geometry has only full re- 
cognition at present in one university, Trinity 
College, Dublin.” He goes on to lament the 
want of scientific training of the English en- 
gineer, and cites @ civil remark of a German 
writer to the effect that,—“It is remarkable 
that the construction of continuous beams is 
more favourably received when engineers can 
caleulate, as in France andthe South of Germany, 
and not there when the rule is that the bureau of 
the engineer is conducted by people who sit 
upon two stools, and upon neither firmly.” 
(This testimony of Herr Weyrauch should be read 
side by side with the remark of Mr. Clarke 
before cited as to steering a middle course.) 
“The rich Englishman,” we are told by Cal- 
mann, “ who everywhere carries himself about 
with great consciousness: ‘I am in possession 
of the iron, and do not require to trouble myself 
about statics,’” does not care for economy in 
his bridges. It is perfectly true that in the 
tubular bridge which was the outcome of the 
first thorough investigation (thorough as far 
asit went) of the capacity of iron for con- 
structing bridges of large openings, there was 
displayed anything rather than a penny-wise 
economy. The Menai bridge is a costly bridge, 
no doubt; but it was a pioneer bridge. A fair 
way of comparing the structural economy of 
bridges of large span is to divide the square of 
the span by the weight of the iron structurally 
used in the arches (omitting platforms, rails, 
&e.). In the case of the Menai Bridge the figure 
thus obtained is 184; in that of the Conway, 
another tubular bridge by Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son, it is 165; an approximate figure of 150 
having been indicated by Mr. Bidder. 

But in Mr. Brunel’s Saltash Bridge the index 
there obtained is 310; 52 per cent. more econo- 
mical than the Menai, and 59 per cent. more 
than the Conway. Nor has an equal economy, 
80 far as we are aware, been obtained by any 
German, French, or American engineer. For 
the great Ohio Bridges we obtain, at Cincinnati, 
268; and at Stenbenville, 296, which is the 
most economical in the United States. The 
bridge on the Vistula, built by Herr Schwedler, 

Thorn, has an index of 245, and that over 
the Memel River, by the same engineer, is 
about the same, For the bridge of 492 ft. span 
over the Lek, at Kuilenberg, erected by Mynheer 
Van Diesen, the index is as low as 118, and yet 
that bridge was erected as late as 1868. Out 
of fifteen great bridges, the economy of which 
im weight of iron employed in the arches or 

we have compared by this very fair 
rule, but one approaches the economy of Mr. 
Brunel's construction at Saltash, the Cincinnati 
aud Steubenville Bridges, the next in order of 
oo are respectively 18} per cent. and 

Per cent. more t in iron than the 
—— aw These facts —_ be borne 

n the incompetenee of the engineers 
finerret Britain is so much lamented on Con- 

For those readers who are familiar with stat 
* ordinarily taught, and with the summation o: 
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elementary integrals, the elaborate work and | painter or not, to understand,—a flimsiness that 
delicately-drawn diagrams of Mr. Chalmers will 


ig never to be found in the most rapid handwork 
prove an admirable aid for arriving at results|of the great masters of the seventeenth cen- 
otherwise only to be learned from the lectures 


tury, Velasquez, Rembrandt, or Franz Hals, 
of Continental professors, or from Culmann’s|who, however hastily they worked, contrived 
abstrose work. to remove entirely the impression that their 
rapidity was the result either of greed or of 
carelessness, while they have each and all left 
ample proofs of the severity of the study they 
bestowed on the acquirement of their facility. 
If, as must be conceded by the just and 
generous, English artists are far superior 
to the French as portrait-painters, it must as 
readily be admitted that we are behind them in 
landscape-painting, and that England just now 
has no inters who can compare 
favourably even with Pelouse, Guillemet, Luigi 
Loir, Harpignies, and with many others whose 
names are not so familiar to the world. Though 
it is impossible to point to a single instance in 
this year’s Salon of a landscape that can be said 
to approach in merit the great works of Corot, 
Rousseau, Turner, or Constable, it must be ad- 
mitted by the lover of landscape art that there 
isa large number of interesting transcripts of 














































































THE PARIS SALON OF 1881. 

Ir is impossible to pay several visits to the 
Salon, notwithstanding the exceedingly un- 
favourable impression of the first view, without 
feeling much interest in many of the pictures, 
and being forced to acknowledge our high degree 
of admiration for not a few. We cannot help 
thinking that as weeks pass on M. de Neuville’s 
picture of the Cemetery of Saint Privat will be 
regarded as the work of the highest. merit in 
this year’s Salon, and, considering how often 
it is the case that French artists who early 
arrive at distinction, soon show a falling off 
and carelessness in their efforts, this work of 
Alfred de Neuville’s will continue to be regarded 
in the estimation of his friends and of the world 


as more than worthy the reputation of the 
painter of the ever-to-be famous picture, the | nature from spots far away and near at home, 
‘Last Cartridges.” It is not a little interesting | together with not a few ideal realisations of the 
to find in this picture, painted after an interval | poetic painter’s mind, enough to lead the hopeful 
of somany years, that the prolific painter, ever | to believe that the time cannot be far distant 
ready in sadly familiar features connected with | when we shall see the landscape art holding 
the horrors of war, still introduces a model in| an undispnted high position entitled to our 
his last picture that we at once recognise as | warmest esteem. 
having sat for his firat. De Neuville’s powers,| Whether itbe that the country life in France 
not alone as a painter, but as a depicter of | affords more incident for the painter than isto 
stirring scenes, are too well known to require a| be found in England, one thing is quite certain, 
further meed of praise than they have already | that a Salon shows many more amusing, well- 
received. The incident of the Cemetery of | painted incidents of modern life than are to be 
Saint Privat is one of the many horrible affairs | found in our English exhibitions, and when one 
of the Franco-Prussian war. In the life-and-| remembers the poetic beauty that Millet and 
death struggle the Prussians,—the Emperor’s| Breton have succeeded in throwing into the 
own royal guard,—alone lost more than 10,000 | painted life of the peasant, that our own Walker 
men, and only at evenfall did the reinforcements | and Mason so successfully saw in the peasant- 
of German troops, pouring in on every side, | life in England, we cannot bot think that if our 
succeed in dislodging the brave band of French | painters whose happy lines allow them to pass 
soldiers. It is the moment of the last struggle | much time in the country would look a little 
that De Neuville has chosen, the little gate of | deeper, they also would see in the domestic 
the cemetery being smashed in, and the last | life of our peasantry something interesting to 
resistance overcome; the quiet calm of the/| show the visitors to the exhibitions. 
little crosses with their wreaths of immortelles| In this year’s Salon we recognise in more than 
contrasting with the turmoil, the agony, and | one work the name and hand of English artists 
death visible in that masterly manner that only | who, just as we find with the Americans, 
® painter who has smelt powder in earnest could | Russians, Swedes, or Poles,—no matter whence 
hope to bring equally to the minds of the pro-| the student comes,—in their very first year’s 
fessional soldier and the peaceful public. De | exhibition show their careful adhesion to the 
Neuville exhibits another picture, the capture of | school of their adoption ; the American becoming 
a French despatch-carrier examined before | absolutely French, and throwing over, appa- 
several German officers, an admirable work, | rently, all home predilection, never by any 
the only fault of which is (an excusable one in a | chance drawing inspiration from the associations 
Frenchman) that the officers possess an expres. | of his early years, and relying entirely on the 
sion of vulgarity rarely to be met with in the | traditions, the incidents, methods, and manner of 
Prussian army. his French teachers. Burlington House year by 
M. Detaille has in no way increased his repu- | year shows also the influence of what we under- 
tation by the huge commissioned picture repre- | stand by foreign art, the fureign art of to-day ; 
senting the ceremony of the distribution of the | but the teaching of Belgium is more observable 
standards to the French army on the féte of | with the English artists; though American 
July last, a picture in which English visiters | artists,—and they are becoming now so nume- 
will recognise the not too faithful portrait of | rous that they must never be in the future over- 
our own distingnished representant, the gallant | looked,—seem, notwithstanding their love of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. The tidal wave of military | Munich, of Florence, and of Rome, as places of 
pictures is fortunately retiring. As a result of | residence during the years of happy study, to 
its overflow, we must at least congratulate our- | have formed in the first instance their deter- 
selves that in the present day such tame repre- | mined mode of study on French lines, thereby 
sentations as those which gained Horace Vernet | showing, as our American cousins so frequently 
his breastful of decorations and honours from | do, their shrewd percepvion of the readiest and 
every Academy in Europe, would scarcely “go| surest road to success. People generally who 
down” with the public now; and if we do notjare disposed to regard America and the 
possess a Charlet or a Raffet, the traditions of | Americans as materialistic people given over 
Loutherbourg and Courtois are worthily con-| entirely to the acquirement of the fascinating 
tinued in France. dollar can have no conception how many 
More than ever.this year is observable, not} students they are now sending to Europe to 
only with the portrait-painters, but with nearly|study the highest branches of art. That 
all the younger men, a desire to present their | terrible slander promulgated by a great historian 
work tothe public with the appearance of their}some years ago that America was @ country 
canvasses being covered by the most rapid and | without history, without honour, and without 
hasty brushwork,—a feature almost lamentable | art, is already proved to be a mendacious 
in some cases, especially so in that of the pro-| calumny; still they are beginving, earlier than 
mising American painter, Sargent, of whom rest of the world bas ever done, to regard 
we have more than once spoken. Before from the commercial point of view,.and it is 
he can have possibly had time to elaborate a {to be feared that this dangerous impediment in 
single work, he is already painting in excess of |their way will retard the slow and laborions 
the slightness of his fellow-painters, or of the | progress that art requires to develop that extea- 
present style of his master, Carolus Duran, who, | ordinary power that we call geniue, and which 
twenty years or so since,—as will be, perhaps, | probably is as likely to appear in America as in 


remembered, as he exhibited at that time 
In this year’s Salon the “ foreigners” maybe 


at South Kensington, or by thosewho know the 
rtrait by him in the Luxembourg,—was almost | said again to stand out strongly, though Freneh 
ing critics will never be found to admit this, 


objectionable on the score of his tightness and . d 
ornately: but to the impartial eye this fact is-evidens ; 
the works of American, Belgian, Swedish, Rus- 


She 








There seems to be in the modern rapid brush- iy 
‘work of the painters of to-day, a thinness and | sian, Spanish, Polish, ‘and Italian artists,—for 
England is not well represented,—will be found 


poverty almost impossible for the critic, be he 
























































































events, the Venetian background of the Shaks- 
»perian subject that Cabanel this year exhibits,— | account of our cathedrals, churches, schools, 
the choice of the caskets in the ‘‘ Merchant of | and glebe houses, has been long since advocated 
by the Builder as an architectural requisite. In 
that one is disposed to have almost a respect | the current number of the Quarterly Review is 
for the simplicity of a painter’s character who | an article on the endowments of the Church of 
England, which endeavours, in some degree, to 

The ambitious work of M. Brozik, repre-| grapple with this want. As to the entire scope 
senting Columbus before Ferdinand and/of that article, which deals not only with the 
Isabelia and their court, must be looked | fabrics, but,with the personal endowments of the 
upon as little else than a study of astill| clergy, we do not propose to speak. But weare 
life. —in which the Oluny Museum is/ glad to extract from pages compiled from a 
strongly evident,—and costumed models; and| number of documents, some of which are not 
M. Mathieu, in his huge and classic “ Feast of | easily procurable, such facts as to ecclesiastical 
buildings in England as form contributions 
the reputation of being one of the masters of | towards the construction of a proper Domesday 
the day had he not been too clearly inspired by | book. 
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marked down in the note-book in numbers that |the bristling spikes of the huge protective 
chevaua-de-frise can be seen amidst the smoke 
are mostly young painters, but they show the | the hulls of the great vessels pounding into each 
strength of the generation that has succeeded|other. M. Motte’s two pictures stand high 
the old favourites. Among these, Israels, that | among the historic pictures of the year. M. 
Lucien Melingue, generally foremost in this 
painters, sends two characteristic works, one of | rank, is weak in the Salon. Indeed, the Salon 
which, feelingly named “ Plas Rien,” is the ead | of this year cannot be said to be as strong as 
picture of a labourer seated by the bed of his| usual in historic or anecdotic pictures, nor, as 
long-loved dead wife, the cold morning light | we have more than once hinted, can it be what 
breaking in ut the casement, on the simple yet | may be called strong in any direction. 


are worthy of attention. These “foreigners ’’ 


most truly sentimental and heart-touching of 


affecting scene. 


The art of the painter, even in the earliest| tive works, by a number of justly-favourite 
centuries,—those days glimpses of which we/| painters; but there is a sad absence of names 
that one would have wished to see. If we find 
unearthed results of the archzologists’ re-| the charming painter of the banks of the Seine, 
searches,—shows us how much the painter has} Heilbuth, it is scarcely the Heilbuth of times 
always availed himself of the great art of the| gone by. Alma Tadema’s name appears in the 

architect. In that period of art most interest-| catalogue, it is true; Bouguereau has two cha- 
ing of all, perhaps, about which we of late have | racteristic specimens of his marvellously clean 
heard, if not enough, certainly, a great deal,— | brush-work ; Puvis de Chavannes has one of his 
the period that culminated in perfection in the | feeble decorative panels; Breton, the head of a 
thirteenth century,—the collaboration of the} peasant girl, possessing little or none of his 
architect is so clearly shown in the congenial} merit; Pasini is here with one of his ‘‘ master- 
lines of the figure-painter that it is difficult to} pieces of trick” ; Vibert, too, not with a Spunish 
separate the beauty of one from the other. No|incident, but a Parisian scene, @ la Frith. 
early painter ever attempted in the delineation | Frappa has added another “ palpable hit” to his 
of the human figure,—so many of which we| amusing series of monk-pictures, by his “ Im- 
know to be portraits of contemporaries,—as the | promptu Dinner,” with its jovial party of worthy 
French portrait-painter Bonnat invariably does, | ecclesiastics. Bastien-Lepage, in his “ Beggar,” 
to paint the individual with a vacant, chaotic | painted “as large as life,’”’ and with the inten- 
space behind the figure. How often do we find, | tion, apparently, of being “twice as natural,” 
not only in all illuminated missals, but in nearly | will not, we think, add mach to his fame: his 
all early pictares, the most interesting feature | portrait of the art-critic, Albert Wolff, is, in its 
to consist in the careful and perfectly well- | minuteness, an amusing contrast to his other 
anderstood arrangement of the architectural| exhibit. Let us not forget, by the way, that 
-desiga and details? In M. Girardet’s admirable | Gerdme figures this year among the sculptors, 
and his life-like yet classic group of old Anacreon, 
-Siege of Saragossa by theF'rench,the architectural | with the two boy-figures of Love and Bacchus, 
- accessories are so completely and so thoroughly | one in each arm, more than worthily holds its 
well painted and understood, and every point of | place ‘among the works of the professional 
costume is so satisfactory, that even if the pic- | sculptors, possessing that peculiar character that 
ture were deficient in other respects, it would | the painter,—the sculptors themselves admit,— 
be impossible to withhold regard for the painter | is so often able to throw into his work. Indeed, 
-and his work. In fact, it is rare in a|it has not yet, and certainly from no English 
picture at the Salon to find the architectural | source, received the praise due to ic; it may be 
portions deficient either in execution or in| essentially said to possess that apparently inde- 
archwological accuracy. The painter in Paris| finable quality of “style” so constantly to be 
is certain to number among his many friends} noticed in the work of foreign artists, and of 
members of all learned pursuits, and in this way he | which there is so marked a want in English art. 
is kept within bounds of those terrible solecisms|To what circumstances or to what mode of 
that are so frequently seen at the Royal) teaching this may be owing it is difficult cer- 
Academy. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, | tainly to say, but a comparison of our own 

Cabanel, the esteemed painter, has this year | London exhibitions with the Salon will curiously 

in his chief picture shown so much careless- | reveal the existence of the fact. 


get from time to time from the fragmentary 


picture in this year’s Salon, an incident in the 


ness in his architectural details that one feels 
almost disposed to believe that he has become 
one of those many artists who express an in- 
difference to the dictation of the more precise 
and methodised art of the architect. At all 


Venice,” is so amusingly wrong and paltry, 


-can be so primitive in his notions. 


Heliogabalus,” would have, perhaps, deserved 


Couture’s noble work at the Luxemboarg 


Gallery. made by Sir William Scott (afterwards Lord 

Still, we cannot bestow too much praise on| Stowell), in the House of Commons, on the 7th 
‘those painters who devote their; time andjof April, 1802, the number of livings in Eng- 
energies to such pictures as these. In M.|land and Wales was about 11,700. Of these, 
Motte’s picture of the Gauls’ attack of Rome|some, it is probable, had neither church nor 
and the incident of the geese of the Capitol, | glebe house of their own; as in their report of 
there is a profound attention to the details of | 1831 the Ecclesiastical Commissioners state the 
the picture that satisfies the antiquarian taste | total number of benefices, with and without 
in a degree even beyond what one meets with in| cure of souls, in England and Wales, at 10,718 ; 
the work of Alma Tadema. M. Motte is far|the aggregate income of the same being 
from the equal of that painter in the mere | 3,251,159/. By 1880 this number of benefices 
technical processes of painting, but from the| had been increased by the division of parishes 
few pictures we have seen from M. Motte’s | and the creation of fresh endowments, to 13,617, 
hand, he has even a wider knowledge or a closer | of which the total income amounted to 4,547,2441. 
habit of thought than our own favourite Royal | As this does not include any reference to chapels 
Academician. These qualities are well shown /|of ease, or temporarily licensed buildings, we 
in his second much larger work representing | shall be under the mark in taking the churches 
Cardinal Richelieu in warrior costume, but with|of the National Establishment now standing 
‘scarlet skullcap and mantle, which tell his | at the round number of 14,000. 


- rank, watching on the wave-washed jetty of 


La Rochelle combat between the French | 366 new churches were consecrated, being at the 
~ and our own fieet urider Charles I.’s unfortunate | rate of twenty-eight per annum. From 
beginning of the century to the end of 1875, 





and unpopular favourite—Backingham. Through 





Book, which should give a complete and faithfal 


There are worke, but few of them representa- 








A CHURCH-BUILDING PERIOD. 
Tae preparation of a Church Domesday 


In the year 1704, according tos statement 


In the thirteen years from 1818 to 1831 


according to a report of Committee of (op. 
vocation, appointed in March, 1872, 4414 
churches had been consecrated, of which 1,015 
were rebuilt, and 3,399 were entirely ney, 
Few, if any, churches were built, we appre 

in the first fifteen years of the century, so that 
close upon 100 churches per annum have been 
built, or wholly rebuilt, between 1831 and 1875, 
According to a return to an order of the Honge 
of Lords, for which Lord Hampton moved jp 
Jane, 1874, 1,724 churches had been built, ang 
7,144 had been restored, since 1840, Tho 
number stated as restored, however, includes some 
that were built, the returns from some dioceses 
being imperfect. The sum of 25,548,703]. wag 
returned as expended on these 8,871 edifices, but 
the amount does not include any outlay below 
500/., and the returns were by no means com. 
plete. Thus it is certain that an annual outlay 
of 740,0001. is appreciably less than the amount 
which has been contributed by the members of 
the Church of England to the increase ang 
restoration of their places of worship from 1840 
to 1874. 

In 1831, 5,947 parsonages were reported to be 
habitable, 1,728 benefices had glebe honseg 
unfit for residence, and 2,878 had none at all, 
The total, 10,753, exceeds the total returned 
elsewhere by 35, which difference is partly 
accounted for by benefices annexed to other pre. 
ferments, but which are independently counted 
in the matter of parsonages. In 1879 the 
number of resident incumbents was 11,186, 
and that of non-resident 1,509. ‘This does not 
give the exact number of glebe houses, but it 
furnishes an approximation; as any of the 
resident clergy who have not proper residences 
must have some abode temporarily provided for 
them. Between 1830 and 1880 the sum of 
3,228,9591., or more than 64,0001. per annum, 
has been expended by the clergy themselves in 
providing parsonages, the amount having been 
lent them for that purpose from Queen Anne's 
Bounty, to be repaid, with interest, in thirty 
annual instalments. Ccnsidering that the average 
income of the beneficed clergy only reaches the 
modest sum of 3331. apiece, the contribution 
thus made by actual rectors and vicars to the 
comfort of their. successors, as well as to their 
own, can be called nothing less than munificent, 
being no less than 4/. 14s. 6d. per annum apiece, 
or very nearly an income-tax of 3}d. in the 
pound, voluntarily undertaken, for the period of 
thirty years. 

It is the opinion of the writer of the article 
from which we work out the above data that 
the annual rental value of the glebe houses 
which have been built during the last half- 
century cannot fall short of a quarter of 4 
million sterling. At thirty-three years’ purchase 
this represents a capital sum of 8,250,0001,, 
of which, as before shown, 40 per cent. has been 
contributed by the clergy themselves, and the 
remainder either out of the Church property 
administered by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, or by private benefactors. Of the latter, 
since the establishment of, and through the 
agency of, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
has been received the amount of 3,750,0001. To 
this has to be added the sum of 1,366,762I. con- 
tributed by private benefactors to the Gover- 
nors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, and that of 
$51,5311. contributed through the Charity Com- 
missioners. This makes an amount of 5,468,293). 
contributed by private benefaction to the per- 
manent endowment of the Church since 1830; 
making, together with the before-named con- 
tribution from the clergy, the sum of 8,697,252l., 
or about @ quarter of a million more than 
estimated value of the glebe houses built and 
restored. 

In addition to this sum, the operations of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have resulted ia 
the application to the benefit of the poorer 
livings of the sum of 18,616,0001., part of which 
has been obtained by cutting.down the incomes 
of the higher-rated rectories and eccl 
dignitaries, and part resulting from the better 
management of the property thus regulate 
Notwithstanding the harsh measure which, # 
the opinion of many, was dealt out by this ney 
towards the capitular and episcopai incomes, ! 
is now stated that in 1880 all the ca - 
England and Wales, excepting two, haves large’ 
iocome wherewith to falfil these importa! 
functions than they possessed in 1840, 7 
addition to the endowments of the Church ms 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty since 1830 (exclusive 
of the private benefactions before men 


the | elicited by the Governors), has been 1,478,689 


56,575b5 








That of the Charity Commissioners, 
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that of the Tithe Redemption Trust, 31 
~ r 1,1441 i 
The total thus arrived at is 29,158 pitino scribed by the same auth : 
; i ,108,060!.,—a sum | F : ‘authors as incalculable. || niniet al 
ardent Horta seg actual con- Waterloe berdiy - eevee % the Battle of py algae “Lakaen grag Hage er by the 
: : ent and support | En ngle church was built i r. win. F 
of the public services of th Ppa gland. It was al i : uilt in} many years he acted seal 
improving prey ei edit p-! ego —— legally, and even in a cobtlding af ms eeratenien, and it ok aod tee 
’ es i e » NO | . 
et - a a should be set off per contra difficulties had fire great legal and technical i tf — of organisation that the 
rfectly ST ee and the like is not to be overcome. Thigh ‘ me pune of the institution kas 
ine icomensh the ee Se Celnete gh achitedien hike through the catalegue 
spesttiions toalentea: he — sarereliable, the} mip from “The Churches ot Lent to Mr. Godwin, 
"ag we he ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR 1881. | long #80 88 1838, to his ph ondon,” published so 
Ghareb, the detail ere ole property of the} Tux presentati : dggeeat a. Matlens) thon for the “ Hstablish- 
Considering the number of. th ort oper the present lie ie Me Gene Gola Medal for | 1878, covering a mat F ery rode reve in 
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rsh shasta! nt es Rel mind poplemenpetgry eof 
oor ired buildings f ritish Architects for th b of interest to most of 
eS a belonging to the Mr. ss RA. held on Monday evening last, msi pra a between new ways and old is 
ion nahin al Ae or a npg threetoeachbene-| The ie President, in the chair. iy wa ht aa which now leads the architect 
The former paeain, tla hongars id ly more. | said,—It is ate pat Sn spare mn Oe Medisoval days and in I thay — 
to nearly 42,000 buildings of all ki q amount! every year serves to remi Ping he act which | was never known; bat the i ater days this 
churches themselves vary from inds. — The | practical manner ind us, in the most ing led naturall 3 invention of print- 
: h minute - possible, of the inte ‘ y to such a change, and th 
ne os dan. ak Ae suc. nute|her Majesty the Queen dei rest which | man deserves well of us wh ” x 
Winchcombe, to the size of Wi or that at/ progress of our art. eigns to take in the| Mr. Godwin has aoe who has made, as 
’ hester, St : art. The distinction which ener » 8 use of the opportuniti 
Alban’s, and St. Paul's, or, in oth ne , St.) Majesty bestows to-night th which her| which it affords for th . t unities 
: , bah + noe hondinh , 1 or the wide disseminati 
accommodation for 15, to oom — from | this peculiarity, nero orn rough my handshas|of information and criticism and i = 
worshippers. If we ye age m for 15,000} system,—that i Phage oe of our national|of our art. Unfortunatel and illustration 
cas tonsien ta. tan a one church to| the person to beh of all consulted as to | branch of such ares: Carer ear: re 
’ the returned onoured, and that her Maj an architect’s work is likel 
number of glebe houses at th ned | unless she sees ajesty, | a rule, to lead to th ‘ oy, oF 
- t date d : reason to the contra fi ; o the execution of less buildi 
compare them with correspondi a oon and | and ratifies our selection. Th ary, confirms} work than would otherwise h ing 
el cs chal ane ox lok eee ee ee . The recipient of the| plished, and, with all hi wan nem, Sade. 
; : pe e@ of some 34] wi T am now commissioned to deli a lik all his energy, @ successful 
per cent. in the provisions for hi 34) with her Maiesty’s approval, i eliver, | author is likely to suffer somewhat in hi u 
and public worship; while 4 ial service | one among us wh pproval, is therefore that | tice as an architect. I 1a agg ot 
3 we take into gus who, by the general vote of hi : _ I am unable, therefore, 
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policy which led me to make its scope so large as 
to obtain many besides professional readers, and 
which, I venture to think, has given to archi- 
tects and architecture a much larger and more 
appreciative audience throughout the kingdom 
and colonies than they otherwise would have 
had. Mistakes have doubtless been made at 
times, and individuals may have felt aggrieved, 
bat if they will kindly remember how many 
opportunities to err the editor of such a paper 
has every week, and that these bundles of op- 
portunities have occurred to me more than 1,900 
imes, I think I niay look for their forgiveness. 
is, at any rate, I will claim, that I have never 
gone out of my way to give pain or cause annoy- 
ance. I am detaining you, I fear, egotistically, 
but I cunnot refrain from a brief observation on 
the allusion made to the part I have taken in 
setting forth the miserable conditions which pre- 
vailed and prevail in the homes of London and 
our large towns, and in endeavouring to arouse 
_ all classes to the perception of the necessity for 
sanitary improvements. The investigation of 
these matters was conducted by me for some 
years at considerable personal sacrifice, and 
at some personal risk, and if I claim to 
have been one of the earliest and most per- 
sistent workers in this field, and venture to 
suppose that some part of the wide-spread 
feeling which now prevails on the subject is due 
to those efforts of mine, I do so in order that 
I may assert that the architectural profession 
had its representative in the very earliest stage 
of this vitally important movement. 

I must ask you to bear with me for a few 
minutes, because I have something to say in 
which I feel much interested, and because I wish 
to show my appreciation of the consideration I 
have received by something more than words. 
We have all been taught that architecture con- 
cerns itself with commodity, fitness, and delight, 
—commodity and fitness as well as delight,— 
and it seems very desirable this lesson should 
be always remembered. I have a very strong 
conviction that, unless the architects of the fature 
are cage to see the construction of many 
buildings pass into the hands of another set of 
men, they must make themselves conversant 
with the requirements and facilities of modern 
times, the newest and most improved modes 
of construction, and the best arrangements to 
ensure healthful and happy life. To keep this 
fact before the rising generation of architects, 
and provide an inducement to follow such 
a course, I am willing, if the sanction of the 
Council be obtained, and the idea find favour at 
yoar hands, to found,—not a scholarship or a 
medal, but, by the investment of, say, 1,0001.,— 
a purse of 351. or 401.a year, the recipient of 
which would be required during a month or six 
weeks’ residence abroad to examine, study, and 
report on some of the best specimens of modern 
planning, modern modes of construction, drain- 
age, water supply, ventilation, and other sanitary 

ements, to be found in the city or town he 
should elect to visit. I should propose to adopt 
an old word and call it a Bursary. The mode of 
competing for it would have to be settled here- 
after, but I see no difficulty about that. As 
Iago says, with a difference,— 
‘* T have ’t,—it is engender'd: Anderson and White 

Mast bring this Well-meatt birth to the world’s light.” 
In other words, the Council will doubtless 
appoint a small committee to confer with me, 
and, together, we shall be sable to arrange a 
satisfactory scheme. It might be, I think, in 
some way connected with the Institute Medal at 
present given for an essay, and I am so anxious 
to see results,—results which, I venture to 
believe, will, unless I am greatly mistaken, in 
due course of time prove to be of the greatest 
value,—that I should be disposed, if the recipient 
of that medal for the present year be found a 
capable person, and willing to accept the obliga- 
tions imposed upon him, to provide the bursary 
of this year in addition to the investment, so that 

ht at once begin to receive the desired 
inibanaticn ormation. The difficulty of getting informa- 
tion from abroad is very considerable, and I 
have often heard our present energetic and 
excellent secretary complain of the impossibility 
of indueing foreign members, even after promis- 
ing him, to send any particulars of their work; 
so that even in that respect I think considerable 
advantage would follow from this proposition I 
am making. The notes obtained would, of course, 
rer the pfoperty of the recipient of the 
bursary, who would, perhaps, be expected to pro- 
vide a paper embodying part of them to be read 
before the Institute d the session; but he 
would be able to publish them, and, I think, as 


time went on, we should have a series of reports 
which would be of the greatest value to architects 
and architecture in England. I beg you not to 
consider that I am throwing any slight, or any- 
thing like cold water, upon the practice of sketch- 
ing and measuring old buildings, such as is now 
pursued by the travelling students of the Insti- 
tute and of the Royal Academy. Far fromit. The 
pursuit and study of Beauty must still be one of 
the main points with an architect if he is to be 
justified in taking the title of artist. I simply 
wish it to be remembered that there is some- 
thing more to be borne in mind,—that architec- 
ture is a science as well as an art, and that the 
architect of the future must not simply be the 
Apostle of the Past, but the Good Genius of To- 
day. I am not prepared to say,— 

** Let the dead past bury its dead.”’ 

Far from it. The past is too valuable for us to 
ignore it, and we must lay ourselves open to accept 
its wonderful lessons. But I would very earnestly 
take up the next line of the poet, and say,— 


** Act, act in the living present.” 


I will not detain you any longer. I trust that 
you will consider that this proposition of mine, 
if adopted, is likely to be of service, not alone 
to architects, but to the public at large. 

The President.—I am sure, gentlemen, that 
I am only expressing the sense of all of you 
when I say that we shall be extremely grateful 
to Mr. Godwin for the good work which he pro- 
poses to do by the establishment of this bursary, 
and that the Council will be only too pleased to 
join him in formulating the rules which will be 
necessary in order to give effect to his generous 
and most useful proposal. 

Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A.—Mr. President,— 

May I intrude upon the timeof the meeting for 
a few moments? I think it would hardly be 
right, and it would not be the wish of the mem- 
bers present, that we should pass by, without 
some definite acknowledgment, the announce- 
ment which has been made to us to-night by 
Mr. Godwin. It came upon me, as I dare say -it 
must have come upon you all, with surprise, 
although it is not at all surprising that such an 
offer should have been made by such a man as 
our good friend, who, as you, sir, have so well said, 
has ever had for his object the securing of the 
widest possible interest in and appreciation of 
our art. I wish, therefore, sir, with your permis- 
sion, to offer to the meeting a resolution which 
shall deal with the matter in question, but which 
shall, of course, as the donor of this noble gift 
proposes, leave the details of it to be settled 
between him and the Council. The resolution I 
beg to propose is this :— 
_. ‘That this meeting, fully appreciating the important 
ideas enunciated by Mr. win, and entirely agreeing 
with him inthe necessity of the architect of the present and 
future being a man of science as well as a man of art, most 
ieee A accept the noble gift which he has offered, and 
which naturally for ever bear his name,—so long and 
deservedly honoured by the members of this Institute.” 


I have penned that on the spur of the moment, 
and I feel how imperfect it is, but I was un- 
willing that the meeting should separate without 
my venturing to ask you to record, in some such 
formal manner as I have suggested our very 
great sense of the most valuable, most unex- 
pected, and most generous gift which has been 
offered to us to-night. 

Mr. Whichoord, F.8.A.—I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, every member in the room would desire to 
second the motion which has been soably proposed 
by Mr. Barry. It commends itself at once to all 
of us. The generosity of the gift is very great. 
The matter has been somewhat sudden, and 
totally unexpected by us, and we were scarcely 
prepared on the instant to re ise the 
quality and amount of the gift. I am sure that 
the Institute will feel how anxiously our friend 
must have pondered over the question in the 
interests of the profession. I entirely endorse 
those sentiments to which he has given expres- 
sion, as to the necessity of fostering the study 
of the scientific portion of the art that we pro- 
fess; and I congratulate our body not only 
upon this gift, but also, if you will allow me to 
refer to it, upon another that may possibly 
be forgotten. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects is gradually acquiring gifts of great 
importance, that will, I hope, do much in foster- 
ing a knowledge of our art by the architects of 
the future. The other gift to which I would 
recall the attention of the meeting is the one 
which was announced some time ago through 
the intermediary services of our friend Professor 
Donaldson by the Misses Jones. That was a 


priated to the promotion, more particularly, 
of art studies in connexion with the pursnit 
of architecture. 
The President.—I need not assure you, gentle. 
men, that I entirely agree with this resolution, 
It did not, however, seem to me desirable that 
your President should move it. I felt that it 
was better that it should come as the voluntary 
act of some of our members. I am sure every. 
body here will agree with the terms of it. No. 
body will misunderstand Mr. Godwin’s intention, 
It is not for aninstant to be supposed that the 
science and art of architecture are capable of 
being separated. But it is possible to enco 
the teaching of both together by the study of 
works in foreign countries which show the com- 
bination of the two. The desire merely is that 
the gentlemen who takes this bursary from year 
to year will have a tendency to look more par. 
ticularly at the scientific rather than the purely 
artistic side of our art. I think that no archi- 
tect worthy of the name would venture to 
separate the one from the other, the two things 
being, in fact, inseparable. Without farther 
remark than that I am sure every one here 
cordially agrees in expressing thanks for the 
munificent offer made by Mr. Godwin, I will pat 
the resolution to the meeting. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to, 
and other business was proceeded with, as 
reported below. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tuer closing ordinary general meeting of this 
Institute for session 1880-81 was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Street, R.A., presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The decease was announced of Professor 
Frederick William Scholander, secretary of the 
Institute of Fine Arts, Stockholm, Honorary and 
Corresponding Member, who died on the 9th inst, 
of apoplexy. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for 
and declared to be duly elected, viz. :— 


As Fellows,—Messrs. John McKean Brydon, William 
Watkins (Lincolo), Henry Townley Sugden, Charles Mant 
(Major, R.E.), Thomas Hevry Eagles (Cooper's Hill 
College), Frederick William Waller (Gloucester), Charles 
Robert Chorley (Leeds), John Wornham Penfold (Asso- 
ciate), and Thomas Henry Fleeming (Wolverhampton). 

As Associates.—Messrs. John Cowell (Canterbury), 
Arthur Samuel Hewitt (Great Yarmouth), John Payne, 
Archibald Gillespie, Edward Instone, George Pearson, 
Richard John Lovell, Andrew Oliver, beg: Lees 
(Manchester), Hdward John May, Herbert Hardwicke 
Langston, William Rushworth (Croydon), Matthew Reed 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), Matthew Henry Holding (North- 
ampton), Donald Campbell Marks, George Halford Fel- 
lowes Prynne, William Allen Coombs, William Scorer 
(Lincoln), Arthur Charles Alfred Norman (Plymouth), 
Arthur Harland (Barnet), Thomas Jerram Bait? 
Dominick Joseph Coakley (Cork), sagt or A (Leeds ), 
Frederick Moorhouse (Huddersfield), Richard Wo 

Leeds), Harry Wilkinson Moore preren Frederick 

enry Appleten Hardcastle, Charles Aimé, Alfred Framp- 
ton, John Medland, William Muskett Yetts, Walter 
Bryan Wocd (Gloucester), Frederick Montague Grattan 
(Walthamstow), William Murray, Charles William Lovett, 
Frederick George Hughes (Birminghsm), William Andrew 
Rolfe, William gd Romaine- Walker, Robert William 
Collier (Shortlands, Kent), Henry Adair Rawlins (Finch- 
ley), Charles Edward Powell illiam Edward Clifton, 
Claude Pemberton ‘Leach, John Samuel Paul 
Atkinson Powell, Reginald Theodore Blomfield, B.A., 
Sidney Gambier ‘Parry, James Archibald Morris Ay), 
William Nevill Ashbee, Robert Braxton Perriss (News 

rt, I.W.), Edward Henry Braton (Cardiff), illiem 
Henry H ‘es, Charles Marriner, Frederick William Peel, 
Hdward Willlam Lockwood (Huddersfield), Herbert 
Stanley Saunders, Martin Luther Saunders, William J ne 
Point (Buckhurst-hill), Mark John Lansdell, Archi 
Sempel Anderson, Alfred Bog Davies-Colley (Man- 
chester), John Brooke (Manchester), Roger Thomas 
Conder, Edward Early Hollis, Jotm Johnson, was 
George Knight, Edward George Stead (B ol), Ed we 
Lane Swatman, jan. Pe gen James Webster, ype 
Goffe, Clarence Tilt oggin, Samuel Tucker, and 
Charles Riddett. 

As Honorary Associate—Major James Law Lushington 
Morant, R.E. 

The following gentlemen were elected by 
acclamation Honorary and Corresponding Mem- 
bers, viz..—Baron Henry de Geymiiller, Paris 
M. Albert Thomas, Government Architect (Grand 
Prix de Rome), Paris; and M. Olivier ms 
Professor at the Collége de France, and Directe 
Adjoint at the Koole des Hautes Etudes, ae 

he (Mr. William H. ier 
announced several donations of books, incl a 
Mr. Francis Dollman’s just-published — 
the Church of St. Mary Overie, Southwar os 

The Chairman.—I am sure, gentlemen, 


ou would not wish that the contributions w 
ve been announced, and particularly os 
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for many years, and @ most usefal and active| munication made to M. Mariette, then on his 
officer he was, and he has made himself well|death-bed, of the recent discovery of two 
known by publications before this one, which is| pyramids at Saccara. Shortly afterwards an 
certainly the crowning work of his life. The| able article appeared in the Builder, in refer- 
pook is extremely interesting and valuable, | ence to Egyptian antiquities. Neither of these 
seeing that to a great extent it gives informa-| articles, however, conveyed any idea of the 
tion which is no longer to be obtained from the} important size of the monuments at Saccara. 
puilding itself,—information obtained from the | The Professor proposed to submit tothe meeting 
careful drawings made by Mr. Gwilt. The|a few brief notes he had made about ten years 
Council have felt the value of the book to be so} since of the undergronnd ranges of sepulchres 
t that they have purchased an additional copy | which he had examined at Saccara, near the 

to be placed among our loan collection of books. | site of old Memphis, This underground recep- 
The Royal Gold Medal was then presented, | tacle of the dead consists of a long series of 
galleries and side-chambers, many hundreds of 
The Pugin Student for the current year, | feet in extent, with a sarcophagus in each, laid 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby, was next introduced to the/open by the senior M. Mariette, near the 
President, and the presentation of the following | Great Pyramid of Saccara, about a quarter of 
ed with, viz.:— | a mile off to the north-west. It is excavated 


as recorded.on another page. 


medals and prizes was proceed: 


The Soane Medallion and 501. to Mr. Roger | out of the natural rock, which consists of a soft 
Thomas Conder, for his design for a county-| friable grey stone, like indurated clay, with 
court for a provincial town of 30,000 inhabitants. | seams of striated or fibrous alabaster, from } in. 
In the same competition, a Certificate of Honour | to 1 in. deep, abont 12 in.or 15 in. apart. The 
was awarded to Mr. Charles A. Alexander, of | roofing is circular in form, but the walls, up to 
Paris, and Honourable Mention was made of the| the springing of the arch form, are lined with 
: soft Torah stone, in courses 14 in. high and 18in.. 

The Tite Prize (301. and a Certificate) for the| thick. The sepulchral chambers ‘are on each 
best design for “ the internal ‘covered area of a/| side of the galleries, and measure in the clear, 
Royal Exchange,” in the Italian style, was taken | between the masonry, 26 ft. 6 in. deep, from 
by Mr. R. W. Collier. In the same competition, | front to rear, by 16 ft. wide. Others measured 
a prize of books, value 5/., was awarded to Mr. | between the rude rock 28 ft. 8in. by 12 ft, The 
floor of these lateral chambers was sunk 3 ft. 

The Grissell Gold Medal was presented to} lower than the floor of the galleries, and the 
Mr. Frederic Miller, for a design for a Gothic | bottom of the sarcophagus 7 ft. 3 in. below that. 
tower and spire. In the same competition, a| The sarcophagi, of red granite or clay, measured 
prize of books value two guineas was given to/ 12 ft. 9 in. long by 7 ft. 8 in. wide, with a total 
Mr. John H. Curry; a similar prize of thesame| height of 11 ft. Their thickness averages from 
value to Mr. Arthur Beresford Pite; and a Cer-.| 1 ft. 1} in. to 1 ft. 5 in. The body of the sar- 
cophagus measured 7 ft. 8 in. high; the lid, 

The Institute Medal and 51. 5s. for measured | 3 ft. 4 in., the top splayed off, with a level upper 
drawings was taken by Mr. Arthur Percy Gun-| surface, 4 ft. 104 in. wide. Om one I found hiero. 
glyphics, not. very deeply incised, but rather 

The Institute Medal and 101. 10s. for Essays thinly marked, almost in lines (as it were) on 
was awarded to Mr. Andrew Thomas Taylor, | the outer surface. On another which I examined 


design submitted by Mr. Mark John Lansdell. 


W. Tyson Gooch. 


tificate of Honour to Mr. Herbert Goodall. 
ston, for drawings of Kelso Abbey. 


Associate. In thesame competition, Certificates | there was lying on the sarcophagus a radely- 


of Honour were awarded to Mr. F. HE. Hales| carved stone couchant lion, 4ft. Sin. long by 
(Associate) and Mr, T. R. Hooper (bracketed | 1 ft. 8 in. high, including the plinth. The main 
gallery was about 12 ft. wide, by 8 ft. or 10 ft. 
high, arched, and lined as the chambers. I saw 
about twenty-five of these chambers, but there 
were still unexplored many hundred feet lengths 


as equal). 
Portrait of the Late President. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen,—A duty now 
devolves upon me which I think it desirable to 
fulfil, though in the presence of one of our mem- 
bers to whom I have to refer. We all know the 
services rendered to the Institute by our late 
president, and those services have been acknow- 
ledged by a vote of thanks; but when we look 
around these walls we are reminded that hitherto 
for many years past,—in fact, ever since the 
fonndation of the Institute,—it has been the 
custom of recording on our walls the form and 
countenance of our presidents one after 
another, and I apprehend that everybody here 
will feel that no president we have had deserves 
more that his lineaments should be preserved 


of gallery, and, I doubt not, many are still con- 


like stupendous sarcophagi. The sarcophagi were 
of porphyry, grey and rose granite, and basalt. 


expressed his pleasure and that of all the 
members at seeing the venerable Professor 
looking so well), a vote of thanks was accorded 
to the reader of the paper by acclamation. 
The President.—I am sure, Professor Donald- 
son, that Mr. Christian has expressed the views 
of the meeting, not only with regard to yourself, 
but with reference to the short though interest- 
than the president who has just vacated the | 128 communication which yon have made to us. 
office. Iam sure you will all agree in wishing And now, gentlemen, I have to apnounce that 
that the Council shall at once set on foot the | °UF session is over, and that we meet again on 
steps for having this done; and I hope that | the first Monday in November. In the mean 
most of you will agree with me that these things, time I wish you all every possible happiness and 
if they are to be done at all, ought to be. well | Prosperity. 
done. I have no sympathy whatever in so far 
damaging the record of our presidents as would 
be the case if we allowed any inferior paiuter 
tr - Whichcord’s portrait. I am, how- 
ver, at the same time aware that unless sub- ; 
scriptions are given upon a slightly more| #4D=8s will have observed that the never. 
generous scale than hitherto, we shall incur a ending question of the relation of quantities to 
great risk of having our walls covered with building contracts, and of quantity-taking to 
Pictures that. will not be quite first-rate. The | ®*Chitects’ professional work and status, bas 
Council have considered this question, and I am | bee” again discussed at great length, we might 
instructed by them to say that we shall be only | *97 Wearsome length, during the sittings of the 
too glad to receive subscriptions of any amount recent architectural conference. The discussicn 
towards this purpose, and we trust that all the does not appear to us to have bees marked by 
members who have benefited by Mr. Which-|®2Y important difference from other’ previous 
cord’s presidency will feel it to be their duty to | discussions of the subject. We have had again 
subscribe to the fund for obtaining his portrait. | ‘he expression of @ great variety of often 
l be very glad if the general body of exactly opposite opinions, the adherence to which 
members will associate themselves with the | 80m#%00 often to be based, whether consciously 
Council in the matter by nominating somebody | ° not, chiefly on the argument “I have always 
to act as treasurer, and I would also suggest done thus or thus, and it has been found to work 
that Mr. Whichcord should be asked to contribute | Well” ; and. we find the same absence of any 
80 much of his valuable time as may ba necessary | “8tinct perception of the real principle of the 
to enable the painter to secure his face for us. matter which has 80 often before characterised 
On the motion of Professor Donaldson, discussions of this subject. i 
seconded by Mr. Henry Dawson, Mr. Charles| __»° the real principle, as the Builder has often 
was appointed treasurer of the Whichcord | ®!4 before, is as simple and, to our mind, as in- 
Portrait Fund. controvertible as anything could be, whatever 
Tomb degree of complication or room for difference. of 
Prof 8 at Saccara, opinion there may be in practical details. The 
soon ft Donaldson then stated that he had | profession of an architect is to plan and design 
present, 2°, Limes, in the early part of the| a building, and to superintend its erection. It 
month, a statement of the com-!is no more essentially part of his business to 








A FEW MORE WORDS 
ON THE “QUANTITIES” QUESTION. 





cealed, encumbered with débris, and containing 


On the motion of Mr. Ewan Christian (who 


calculate how many thousand bricks are required 
for it, or what is the total length of window- 
cills or mouldings of a special pattern, than it 
ig. the essential business of an author to calculate 
how many rows of type his book will make up. 
If the architect also contracted to fornish the 
building complete at a given cost, it would then 
be his business to learn exactly what amount of 
each material would be used up in it; it would 
be for his own interest to do so, in order that 
he might know what he was undertaking to 
supply. He does not, however, undertake to 
furnish “the building,” but only to scheme it, 
and to see that his scheme is properly and econo- 
mically carried out. To furnish the actual work 
is the undertaking of the contractor, and the 
latter, in order to know precisely what he is 
rendering himself liable for, calculates from the 
architect’s drawings and deseriptions the quan- 
tity of each material required. He is asked to 
say what he will do it for, and that is his means 
of ascertaining. It is his business to see that 
he makes his percentage on it; it is the archi- 
tect’s business to see that he carries ont the 
work properly, and at a fair price. The taking 
of quantities is simply the contractor’s method 
of ascertaining what he can do the work for. 

That, we say, is the simple statement. The 
practical complication comes in when the build. 
ing is large, and when a number of contractors 
compete for it. Practical questions in regard to 
the saving of time then render desirable or 
necessary the employment of some one person 
to take ont the quantities for the contractons, to 
save the time which would be occupied by each 
separately, going over the plans, or by making 
separate copies of the plans and specification 
for each. If an expeditious and inexpensive 
manner of multiplying copies of the drawings 
and specifications could be devised, and each 
builder were to make his own estimate, the 
quantity. surveyor would be unnecessary. The 
contractors who were unsuccessful in the 
competition would lose more time than 
otherwise, but the successful one would be 
none the worse off, and the building-owner 
would probably be the better off; for it 
is generally admitted that the tendency of 
quantity surveyors is to measure rather full 
than otherwise. The idea which some speakers 
in the discussion promulgated, as to the advan- 
tage of having all the competing estimates 
based on the same quantities, can only be real 
when the quantities happen to be ideally correct. 
Bat even in so matter-of-fact an operation as 
taking quantities, ‘‘ personal equation ” has a 
decided influence, and if the quantities are 
taken fall, the building owner is certain to 
suffer; and if taken short, the builder who wins 
the competition is equally certain to suffer; 
in fact, the real element of competition is very 
much weakened, and the actual amount for 
which the building could be executed with the 
greatest fairness to builder and bnilding-owner 
alike would be much more likely to be evolved in 
a perfectly free competition among contractors, 
each working on his own measurements, than on 
the fixed basis of supplied quantities. Add to 
thig the tendency which there admittedly is 
among contractors in the latter case to tender 
from the quantities only, without even seeing 
the plans, under which circumstances it is im. 
possible for a builder to understand fully what 
he has undertaken, even on the most accurately 
supplied quantities. 

Considerations of economy of time and money, 
however, practically necessitate the interven: 
tion of the quantity-surveyor. But we fail to 
see how this, in avy way, alters the principle of 
the matter,—that the quantities are merely the 
contractor's method of getting a basis for hie 
estimate, and not essentially any concern either 
of. the-arehitect or his client. Practically, how- 
ever, there does arise the difficulty of 
determining the appointment of the surveyor, 
and the davger of collusion between him and the 
contractors estimating. The latter difficulty 
seems to be met by the Edinburgh system, 
referred to in the discussion, of the appointment 
or ordination by the municipal government of 
surveyors, who have thus a status somewhat 
similar to that given to qualified solicitors who 
have passed their examinations. Practically, we 
are happy to say, it is met, to a great extent, 
in London, by the recognised high character of 
surveyors to whom the leading class of the 
building contractors would naturally go. As te 
the question of the influence which the architect 
may rightly wish to exercise, on behalf of his 
client, in the choice of a surveyor, it seems to ne 
that be-has the matter in his own hands in the 
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simplest and most natural manner, in the fact 
that he holds the plans and specification, and 
need not deliver them over to, or allow access to 
them on the part of, any surveyor whose pro- 
cedure he might have reason to suspect, or in 
whose professional character he had no con- 
fidence. Beyond that it does not appear to us 
that he is called upon by his professional posi- 
tion to interfere, still less that he is required, 
by the theory of the case, to bring the inter- 
vention of the surveyor officially under the 
cognisance of the building-owner, or to suggest 
that the latter should directly pay the 
surveyor’s fees. The surveyor is not an essen- 
tial element in the case, except so far as the 
estimating contractors are concerned, and it is 
to them alone that he should be liable. Granted 
that the building-owner pays, indirectly, for the 
surveyor’s assistance, through the contractor's 
charges, that is much more in accordance with 
the principle of the case than that he should 
pay directly, and the great probability is that 
he pays less for it in that way than if the 
surveyor sent the bill straight to him. 

Of the arguments which have been advanced 
afresh (there is nothing new in any of them) 
for the architect sapplying the quantities himself, 
the only one which has any practical force is the 
plea of small provincial architects, that they 
should not be deprived of what constitutes a 
definite proportion of a limited professional 
income, to which in some cases is added the plea 
that there is no one else in the neighbourhood 
to supply quantities. Where this is the case 
the probability would seem to be that the works 
carried out are not so large or complicated but 
that each competing contractor might take his 
own quantities; but, in any case, this kind of argu- 
mentum ad hominem cannot affect the general 
principle. There are some neighbourhoods where 
the local doctor makes up his own prescriptions, 
and is in effect both doctor and druggist, and 
the defence of this combination would be that 
there was no one else to do the prescriptions. 
Bat we do not suppose the higher ranks of the 
medical profession would on that ground assent 
to the view that the compounding of medicines 
was an essential branch of professional practice. 
If the provincial architect does supply his own 
quantities, it is necessary that he should do 
so as the servant of the client rather than 
as the servant of the contractor, and that it 
should be done with the knowledge of the client, 
and paid for directly by him, otherwise the 
architect is placed in a very false position in 
reference to the contractor whose work he is to 
overlook and control ; but this does not alter the 
fact that in so doing he is bringing into his rela- 
tions with his client an element of business which 
really and essentially has nothing to do with the 
objects for which the client employed him. The 
client simply wants a building from him, and 
may wish also to know before he commences 
what the builder will complete it for; but the 
means by which the builder is to arrive at his 
estimate do not necessarily concern the client in 
the least. And a system which leads the archi- 
tect, after he has made his plans, to say to the 
client, “in addition to my professional fee for 
plans and enbsequent superintendence, you must 
pay me 2 per cent. (say) for supplying the 

uilder with quantities in order that he may 
make his estimate,” appears calculated to be in 
the highest degree detrimental to the status of 
the profession and the respect in which we wish 
to see it held. It can only be tolerated on the 
lea that under certain conditions it cannot be 
ped, and there is nothing better to be done: 
which, even if conceded, is no excuse for elevat- 
ing a defect of practice into a recognised 
principle. As to the argument that a young 
architect gets a great deal of valuable practical 
knowledge in learning to take out quantities, 
what is that to the purpose? A civil engineer 
commences his edacation by working with his 
hands in a foundry, to learn how things are 
made ; but would that lead to the conclusion that 
he ought to lay rails or forge piston-rods with 
his own hands when he has commenced his pro- 
fessional career? An editor of a journal will 
find it very usefal to know something of the 
practical process of making-up and printing a 
paper, but no one would expect him on that 
account to do the compositor’s or “ reader’s”’ 
work himself. 

One other practical reason given for an archi- 
teot taking out his own quantities suggests one 
peint which we do wish to urge on the archi- 
teots. It was said in the discussion we have 
been referring to that an architect learned more 
about his plans, and found out any omissions or 





inaccuracies in them, by taking out his own 
quantities, than in any other way. In other 
words, having made his plans carelessly, he is 
to go through a second process, having no 
necessary relation to the objects for which his 
professional services were engaged, in order to 
find out and correct his mistakes. This is truly 
absurd, but it reminds us of what we see more 
than one speaker referred to, the importance of 
fulness, accuracy, and system in preparing 
plans and specifications. We have no doubt 
that what several speakers said was quite 
true,—that the difficuities of estimating and 
quantity-taking were frequently greatly and 
unnecessarily increased by the vagueness of 
the architect’s drawings and descriptions. This 
is really a point of importance for professional 
consideration. It is not the business of an 
architect to supply quantities, but it is emphati- 
cally his business to supply drawings and speci- 
ficatious from which other people can take 
accurate quantities. If he does not do this, he 
either does not fully understand his business, or 
is not fairly giving his mind to it. Plans ought 
to be so accurately drawn and figured, ard 
specifications so “ specific” in wording, that it is 
possible to know everything about the intended 
building from them; and architects who, from 
a kind of contempt for what they regard as 
drudgery (which is the feeling with some), are 
content to make out rough and picturesque- 
looking plans with hieroglyphic notes scribbled 
on them, cannot be surprised if they get into 
hot water with client, or contractor, or both, 
before the building is completed. The extra- 
ordinary variations which we see sometimes in 
lists of builders’ tenders are probably in not 
a few cases to be traced to the picturesque 
vagneness of the architect’s drawings, and the 
poetic generalisations of his specification. If 
the discussions of the Conference have called 
attention to this point, they will not have been 
useless. 

As far as regards the question immediately 
debated, however, we cannot see that the dis- 
cussion has done anything except to give some 
information as to the variety of opinions current 
on the subject to those who were new to its 
discussion. A. B.C. 








THE BRANDENBURG MUSEUM, 
IN BERLIN. 


In the year 1874 there was founded in Berlin 
@ new museum, under the title of the Mirkisches 
Museum. It originated in a collection of old 
coins, medals, seals, and other antiquities found 
in the municipal offices of the capital. To these 
have been added various other ancient objects, 
all illustrating the history of the Mark or 
Province of Brandenburg, the nucleus of the 
powerfal monarchy of Prussia. The small 
collection, originally got together by the magis- 
tracy and municipal authorities, has increased 
within the past six years with astonishing 
rapidity. It has already outgrown the accommo- 
dation successively found for it in three sepa- 
rate buildings, until it has at length found a 
permanent home in the Kdllnisch Rathhaus, 
which edifice is itself an interesting relic of 
former times, before the town of Kdélln was 
absorbed in the rapidly-increasing area of the 
neighbouring town of Berlin. The new Museum 
now embraces upwards of 38,000 objects, classed 
in two great divisions, the one illustrative of the 
natural history, and the other of the human 
history and civilisation of the capital city and 
central province of Prussian State. Here we 
find the graves of the Huns plastically repre- 
sented in faithful copies, including the stone 
chests or coffins, the blocks of stone arranged 
in a circle, the cone-shaped tombs, the cinerary 
urns, and the remains of the bodies and effects 
of the departed race. Various cases in the 
Museum are filled with stone hatchets, knives, 
and tools of every kind, formed by hewing or 
cleaving, and smoothened and polished. There 
are also various objects in bronze, from the 
pre-historic ages, and a number of simple tools 
and articles of personal adornment used by the 
dwellers in pile buildings or lake villages. Then 
there are silver and gold articles belongiag to 
the earliest periods of history. After these re- 
mains of the unknown aborigines of Branden- 
burg come numerous relics of the Middle Ages, 
amulets, pictures of saints, indulgence caskets, 
and other religious relics; then targets, battle- 
axes, helmets, armour, and other implements of 
war. The latest division comprises numerous 


rarities and curiosities belonging to the period 


since the foundation of the kingdom of Prussia. ! 





— 


The collection is very rich in relics of the period 
of Frederick the Great, and of the wars against 
Napoleon I. Here we find preserved a copy of 
the bulletin placarded in the streets of Berlin 
announcing the terrible defeat of the Prussiang 
at Jena, and running as follows:—‘The Kin 
has lost a battle. Orderis now the first duty of 
the citizens, and I call on the inhabitants of 
Berlin to observe it. Long live the King and 
his brothers. Berlin, October 17th, 1806, 
Count Schulenburg.” Not far from this pro. 
clamation, we find the first pair of shoes worn 
by the present Emperor William’s sister as an 
infant, and numerous other articles belonging to 
deceased members of the Prussian Royal family, 
There are also various implements showing the 
method of executing, at different periods, crimi. 
nals condemned to death. Here, for instance, 
is the wheel on which wife-murderers were exe. 
cuted, and on which the last execution of the 
kind was actually carried out in the year 1835, 
Just beneath this stands the axe with which 
Hédel, the man who shot at the Emperor Wil. 
liam, was beheaded three years ago. 








THE MONUMENT TO THE CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY, VERSAILLES. 


BeEroreE removing the seat of the Government 
from Versailles to Paris again, the French Par. 
liament voted a grant for the erection in the 
former city of a monument in memory of the 
celebrated Versailles Constituent Assembly of 
1789. After a long delay, the models for the 
work were sent in, and the award has at length 
been announced. The number of candidates 
was large, the majority, however, being young, 
and comparatively unknown. Hach project had 
to be designed by two artists, a sculptor and an 
architect. The general conditions of the scheme 
were that a tall column was to be erected in 
the centre of a wide open square, and that on 
the lower part of the work the statues of the 
four political leaders,—Mirabeau, Siéyes, Bailly, 
and Lafayette,—were to be placed. After re- 
peated discussion on the part of the jadges, the 
chief prize of 30,000 francs has been awarded to 
M. Formigé, architect, and M. Contan, sculptor, 
who have been likewis3 commissioned to execate 
and erect the monument, with such slight alter- 
ations as the committee may decide to make in 
the design. The base of the monument occupies 
@ square space, with flights of steps and seats 
varied with cushion-shaped stone benches. In 
the centre rises a slender Corinthian column, 
crowned by an imposing figare of the Republic 
with the olive-branch of peace in one hand. At 
the feet of the statue reposes the figure of a 
large lioness, while the drawn sword in the 
other hand of the statue is turned downwards. 
The figure of the goddess is beautifully shaped ; 
her attitude proud and unconstrained ; the 
general expression being that of conscious power. 
This figure is intended to represent the old 
Republic of the great revolationary epoch with 
renewed youth, or ever young, strong, fall of life, 
and with all the charms of youthful female 
beauty. The sculptor appears in his conception 
to have had before his mind’s eye Auguste 
Barbier’s “ Liberté’? aua puissantes mamelles. 
On the socle of the colamn stand the four up- 
right statues in free niches. These figures may 
perhaps lose in effect from the contrast with the 
colamn and general dimensions of the work. 
Upon the front of the column, about a third of 
the distance from the foot, a tablet is affixed, 
bearing the inscription “ La Loi,” surrounded by 
twigs of palm. The attitude of the figure of the 
orator Mirabeau resembles that of Truphéme’s 
beautiful statue, which is now at Aix, in Provence, 
the orator’s birthplace. Compared with Tra- 
phdme’s excellent and natural figure, that by 
M. Coutan appears rather theatrical and affected. 

The second prize of 20,000 francs was awarded 
to the design sent in by the architect, M. Pajol, 
and the sculptor, M. Falguiére. By not & re 
critics this is preferred to the successfal mode 
The monument forms a semicircle, so that the 
whole of it is not visible at once. The vied 
statues are separate from the colama whic 
rises from the centre, and are represen x 
sitting on free socles. The Mirabeau of ™. 
Falguiére is lifelike and true, giving the im- 
pression of power and genius. The jary were, 
indeed, so atruck with it, that they have recom 
mended the Government to have it specially 
carried ont, although it will not adorn t 
monument in Versailles. M. Falguidre’s figare 
of the Republic crowning the column 1s vith 
important work of art. She is represented 
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outstretched arms as a protecting goddess, with 
an expression of gentleness, confidence, tran- 
uillity, and peace, and not of defiance. 

The third prize was taken by the design of 
the architect M. Guillaume, and the young 
sculptor M. Saint-Marceaux, who has achieved 
gnccess with his ‘‘ Harlequin” and “ Grave 
Watcher.” The column here is too overloaded 
with flourishes and ornamentation, while the 
statue of Mirabeau is a failure. Many critics 
are astonished, in fact, that this design should 
have been awarded the third place in the com- 
petition. Among the other designs, M. Lenoir’s 
fi of the Republic arrests attention. It is 
that of a wild, savage revolotionist with 
passionate action. M. Granet’s Republic is 
very beautiful, and has been recommended by 
the jury, like M. Falguiére’s Mirabeau, for 
special execution. The general impression left 
by this exhibition of models and designs is that 
the artists all wanted the enthusiasm of convic- 
tion. The work is mostly correct, but cold, and 
often conventional. The mort notable exception 
is the Mirabeau of M. Falguiére. 








THE ART-FURNITURE EXHIBITION AT 
THE ALBERT HALL. 


Tar collection of artistic furniture which has 
been brought together at the Albert Hall, as a 
supplement to the Picture Exhibition, is worth 
looking at, and contains some very good work. 
Unfortunately, it is all arranged and exhibited 
under the names of firms who deal in such 
articles, and not under the names of the real 
designers or workmen. We see a good design, 
and we are told it is by ‘‘ Mesers.—— & Co.” 
We do not understand what is meant by a 
“company” designing. Artistic design is an 
individaal act, and we want to know the name 
of the man who did the thing, and not that of 
the people who paid him to doit under their name. 
In the present instance, the manufacturers or 
dealers have yielded so far as to agree to give 
the name of the makers and designers of the 
objects which are distinguished in the selection 
of the judges, and that such names may be 
published in the Society of Arts Journal. This 
is something, but it is not enough. If the 
names of the actual artists had been given, 
there would have been more interest in the exhi- 
bition. As it is, the groups of articles under 
the names of this and that firm have an unfor- 
song appearance of being mere shop-window 
shows. 

In the case of the first group of objects, ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Crace, we do get the name 
of the designer in some cases, as the principal 
objects exhibited are designed by the two lead- 
ing members of the firm. The cabinet of carved 
walnut wood, in the Italian Cinque-Cento atyle, 
designed and exhibited by these gentlemen, isa 
very good piece of design in the style, anda 
beantiful piece of workmanship, and we suppose 
eventually we shall learn the name of the 
artisans who so admirably executed their em- 
ployers’ design, 

The exhibits represent very various styles of 
design, though it may be said that they are 
nearly all marked by excellence in the style 
adopted, and show no small amount of beau- 
tifal workmanship. Messrs. Morant, Boyd 
Blanford exhibit a screen giving the side of a 
room decorated in English late eighteenth. 
century style, with silk in the panels, and an 
oval mirror, A satinwood cabinet, with mar- 
queterie in the same style, is a very elegant 
piece of work, very well carried out. As the 
exhibition generally suggests strongly the con- 
clusion that we have at present settled down 
into the adoption and imitation of various past 
styles of internal decoration, according to 
various tastes, this particular specimen of style 
may be noted as representing perhaps the 
manner most appropriate for what may be 
called boudoir decoration; a highly artificial 
elegance of effect without very marked or 
Serious artistic feeling. Messrs. Jackson & 
Graham, whose compartment comes next in 
awe are very various in their tastes; 
§ ®y show a wall and ceiling in Louis- 
Mies style, and a large and handsome 
P mreypiece ia rosewood with inlaid panels of 

oral designs in ivory, ebony, and mother-of- 
pane 5 the effect of which is very pretty and 
eines but they also have the merit of ex- 
iting one or two small. pieces of furniture, 
oat in American walnut, which are very 
be ne of the pleasing effect that may 
Produced in furnitare simply by good taste 





and good workmanship, with very little orna- 
ment. One of these, a hanging cabinet, is the 
carrying out of a design in Mr. Edis’s book on 
the decoration of town houses, which we noticed 
some timeago. Messrs. Gillow exhibit mostly ob- 
jects in a rich and highly-decorated style, among 
which is a very good carved walnut secrétaire in 
Italian style, well “built” in its general design, 
and with a good deal of delicate carving in low 
relief ; and an inlaid ebony and ivory table in the 
Italian Renaissance style, which is an excellent 
piece of delicate workmanship. A mantel-piece 
cover, worked with a flowing Italian embroidery 
design in gold braid on a dark ground, executed 
at the School of Art-Needlework, from the design 
of Mr. H. Noble, is very good. Messrs. Holland & 
Sons’ Gothic dressoir for a dining-room, with the 
shafts and carved capitals, and rather angular 
lines characteristic of Gothic furniture, and 
decorated with inlay in wood, is a very good 
specimen of work of a class which, after being 
so much in fashion for a time, seems already 
going out of favour again; and comparing this 
with some of the similar classes of objects in 
the exhibition, we cannot but feel that this 
style of work, solid and heavy as it looks, 
is really less artistic, and much less in 
keeping with the associations of modern 
life in England, than the design, founded 
on more Classic types, which is now taking 
its place everywhere,—in regard to furniture- 
design we are speaking especially; we have 
no sympathy with that so-called “ Free Classic,” 
which treats a house-front exactly as if it were 
@ piece of furniture. Messrs. Howard exhibit a 
special form of wall decoration, with ornament 
in relief, somewhat after the manner of a raised 
flock-psper, but with a different and more 
leather-like surface. It has the merit of being 
washable (so we are to!d), easily removable, and 
can be recoloured of a different tint at any time 
that a change of tone is desired inthe room. The 
specimen we saw struck us as rather too dead 
and dall in tone, and would have been improved 
by some slight touches of gilding to bring out 
the prominent points. Messrs. Wright & Mans- 
field, who have given themselves so much to the 
reproduction of the Chippendale school of furni- 
ture, exhibit a remarkably fine specimen of a 
mahogany inlaid sideboard of that type, in which 
the curved lines peculiar to the style require 
such first-class workmanship; but why could 
they not have endeavoured, whilst adopting the 
type (which is a very elegant one), to originate 
new and better detail ornament in the inlay ? 
Chippendale’s detail is really poor and fade in 
this sort of work. But we presume that so- 
called ‘‘ connoisseurs,” who are bent on having 
furniture of this class, will not take it unless it 
is exactly the right thing archzulogically. The 
influence of fashion in these matters is directly 
at variance with the true interests of art. They 
exhibit also a finely-executed pianoforte-case, 
inlaid, described as representing “ thé choicest 
marqueterie workof Louis XV. period.” The work 
is beautiful; but is the artistic result worth the 
trouble and executive talent displayed ? 

The catalogue of Mesers. Collinson & Lock’s 
work was not complete at the time of our visit, 
nor the arrangement of their exhibits. We 
noticed a well-designed cabinet among the 
articles. Messrs. Shoolbred were not complete 
either; a pianoforte-case by them degerves 
mention. This is ornamented with carved panels 
of conventional foliage in light wood on a silvery- 
grey wood ground; the light wood is inlaid 
solid in the ground panel before being carved, 
going right through the ground and being left a 
little in relief on the outer face, when the surface 
carving is then executed. Thus, there is pro- 
duced a very light and delicate appearance in 
work which is really very solid and perma- 


nent. In Messrs. Gregory & Co.’s compartment | grates 


are some very good tables and chairs, described 
as of the “ modern English school,”’—a rather 
vague description,—but they, at any rate, belong 
to the common-sense school, and are admirably 
adapted, the chairs especially, for their purpose. 
We were especially pleased with what might be 
called a library arm-chair, a plain piece of fur- 
niture with no upholstery, the back formed of two 
tiers of very light vertical railings let into suffi- 
ciently solid horizontal rails; another specimen 
of the good effect of excellent workmanship com- 
bined with unpretending simplicity of design. 

It may be said generally that, whatever differ. 
ences there may be about the taste of the various 
designs, this exhibition is satisfactory, as show- 
ing what beautiful and conscientious workman. 
ship can be obtained in furniture of the present 
day. 





NEW SCHOOLS FOR THE PARISH OF 
ST. CLEMENT DANES. 


THE new schools which have been erected for 
this parish in Stanhope-street, Clare Market, 
were opened by the Ven. the Archdeacon of 
corey (Dr. Hessey) on Friday, the 20th 
inst. 

Mr. Samuel Harvey Twining, chairman of the 
Board of Governors, gave an address, in the 
course of which he said that the schools were in- 
stituted in the year 1700, and were among the 
first schools established on the principles pro- 
mulgated by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. In Seymonur’s “ Survey of London” 
(1735) the schools are mentioned as follows :—’ 


‘** In the upper churchyard are three schools, one for 
seventy boys, who are taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic by a master, who is allowed 401. per annum, and 
coals and candles ; they are also instructed in the mathe- 
metics, and are taught to sing. In the second school are 
forty girls, under a mistress, who teaches them to read 
to sew, knit, &c., and she has 20/., besides ‘coals an 
candles. Both boys and girls are clothed and supported. 
The third school is the Horn Book School, where thirty 
children are taught by a mistress,” 


At a subsequent date the schools were removed 
to Stanhope-street. Ata recent date the cloth- 
ing and boarding of the children were aban- 
doned, it being deemed by the Endowed Schools 
Commission imperative that the income derived 
from endowed property should be applied to 
educational purposes only. Mr. Twining, in con- 
cluding his address, said that as far as could be 
learnt, these were the first Church of England 
schools that had been erected in the metropolis 
since the formation of the School Board for 
London. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Hessey, in the course of 
an address, at the conclusion of which he for-- 
mally declared the schools to be opened, likened 
them to o sun, shining and giving moral and 
spiritual light amidst the squalor of the neigh-: 
bourhood, 

Addresses were also given by the Rector (the: 
Rev. Mr. Lindsay), and by the Rev. J. J. Cox. 
head, a member of the School Board for London. 
A pleasing feature of the proceedings was the- 
presentation of a testimonial-address (signed by 
Mr. F. J. Knapp, the master, and Miss Mary J. 
Parker, the mistress) by the teachers and 
scholars to Mr. Twining, in recognition of the: 
great interest he has for very many years taken: 
in the schools, and of his important services in 
connexion with the erection of the new buildings. 
In the evening a dinner was given at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern to celebrate the opening of the 
schools, the Right Hon. W. H. Smitb, M.P., in 
the chair. ' 

The old buildings which the new schools re- 
place were erected in the year 1681, and were 
very dilapidated and ill-adapted to the purpose 
of the schools. The freehold of the site and of 
some adjoining properties was secured for 4,5001.,.. 
and the new buildings have been erected at a cost- 
of 3,4001. from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. ©. W. Reeves, of Guilford- 
street, Russell-square, the architect to the 
Governors. Accommodation is provided for 
183 infants and 147 girls on the ground-floor, 
and for 163 boys on the first floor, making a. 
total of 493. The second floor is appro- 
priated for rooms for the caretaker. The 
infants’ school-room is a large, nearly square 
room, top-lighted by a large lantern light. 
Along one side of the room is a stepped 
gallery. The girls’ school-room is a parallelo- 
gram in shape, and is provided with a class-room 
having a stepped gallery; the same remarks 
apply to the boys’ school, which is above that- 
for the girls. The windows are all made to open 
by means of Elsley’s lever arrangement, and the 
building is heated throughout by Boyd's hygiastic 
, which are found to answer their purpore 
admirably. Tke lavatories and latrines have 
been supplied by and fixed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. George Jennings, of Stangate, 
Lambeth. The general contractors for the works 
were Messrs. Scrivener & Co., of Fitzroy-road, 
Regent’s Park. The buildings are substantially 
erected, the facade being in red and yellow 
brickwork, with projecting pilasters and mould- 
ings in redbrick. Stone is very sparingly used. 
Although the buildings are closely hemmed in 
on all sides, the architect has managed to 
secure good lighting for all the rooms, and alto- 
gether he seems to have made the best of a 
site not only somewhat awkward in shape, bat 
the full utilisation of which was hampered by 
restrictions as to ancient lights. 

The aspect of this neighbourhood is becoming 
changed for the better. Within the last few 
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years the School Board for London have erected 
extensive schools in Vore-strect; and, within 
sight of the schools opened on the 20th inst., the 
Peabody Trustees are erecting immense blocks 
of dwellings (of startling height) for the working 
classes, these buildings having their principal 
frontages to Drury-lane and Great Wild-street, 
and occupying the site of some unwholesome 
“rookeries”’ fully described in early volumes of 
the Builder. 











THE MILAN EXHIBITION. 


Tae view of the buildings for the Milan 
National Exhibition of Industry, Art, and Com- 
merce, recently given by us, appears to have 
taken many persons by surprise, so little was 
previously known of it. The principal entrance 
is shown on the left, and faces towards the Via 
Palestro and the Piazza Cavour. The entrance 
ldads to a rotunda, whence radiate a number of 
galleries, which do not impart to the whole a 
very happy effect. It reminds one of a huge 
ptison, somewhat after the type of Millbank. 
The other entrance, on the right of our view, 
faces towards the grounds in front of it. Behind 
it ran the industrial galleries, which terminate 
at the ramparts. The latter may be ascended 
by stairs, which lead to the shady avenue of old 
trees, forming a delightfal and favourite pro- 
menade. The ramparts intersect the exhibition 
buildings; for, on the other side of them will be 
seen @ continuation of them. Great fault was 
found on that account with the selection of the 
site, which appears too confined for such an 
exhibition. Space might have been provided in 
two ways: either by destroying the pleasant 
walk on the ramparts, or by invading the little 
lake; neither of which appears to have been 
done, and very wisely, too; for, from the ram- 
parts, a beautifal view is obtained of Milan. 
Still farther to the right runs another series of 
galleries, as faras the great hall. Behind and 
above the line of chestnut-trees which close 
round the exhibition buildings on that side, rises 
the Porta Venezia and the last houses of the 
Corso. The lake above mentioned runs from 
the rotunda to the ramparts, and forms a pretty 
feature. 

The view which we gave is taken from the 
high houses between the Piazza Cavour and the 
Villa Reale. The National Exhibition is divided 
into two distinct branches: the industrial and 
the artistic. On the first days the crowds were 
s0 great as to prevent one seeing anything at 
leisure. The Lombard silks, the Milanese gold- 
smith’s work, the crystal of Salviati and of the 
Venetian Company, the ceramic wares of Ginori 
and Albani, the intagli, the Pompeiian room, and 
especially the Galleria del Lavoro, where machi- 
nery of all kinds is exhibited, were the chief 
centres of attraction. It is said so brisk has 
been the business done even duriog the first 
days, that everything will be sold before the 
close of the exhibition. Numerous objects are 
already labelled venduti. The lighting up of 
Milan, on the occasion of the opening was pro- 
duced by nearly 200,000 gas and other flames. 
The Piazza del Duomo was a garden of light. 
In the centre where the band played was a palm- 
tree surrounded with weeping willows formed by 
gas-jets. Before the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele 
was @ great facade in coloured glass with a 
wonderful garland of flowers, all of light. The 
stately cathedral, with its population of marble 
statues, was illuminated by four rays of electric 
light proceeding from the two southern and 
northern corners of the piazza, from the ar¢h- 
bishop’s palace, and from a house to the left in 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 








THE GRAY’S INN ROAD IMPROVEMENTS 
AND THE ERECTION OF ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS. 


Tae Metropolitan Board of Works a to 
have resolved not to proceed with the Gray's. 
inn-road improvement, because of the restrictions 

upon them by Act of Parliament re- 

qu them to see that accommodation is pro- 
vided for the poor people displaced from their 
houses before such honses are to any large extent 
removed. At the last meeting of the Holborn 
Disttict Board of Works, the subject was 
brought under consideration by a letter from 
the Metropolitan Board, which the clerk laid 
oo gays. in which it was stated that, 
ugh the difficulty in providing for the poor 
who would be displaced by the pulliog down of 
their dwellings, the Board could not at present 


proceed with the Gray’s-inn-road improvement, 
but they hoped, as soon as an alteration was 
made in the law, to be able to deal with the 
matter. Meanwhile, they considered it useless 
to begin portions of the improvement. In the 
course of a@ discussion on the matter, the chair- 
man of the Holborn District Board said the 
Metropolitan Board were at present hampered 
in every direction, but it was hoped that a 
Select Committee would be inted to inquire 


into the working of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, DOVER. 


Tue reredos and altar illustrated in our publi- 
cation this week, are from the designs of Messrs. 
Pagin & Pagin, of Westminster, the church 
having been built some years since by the late 
Mr. E. W. Pagin. 

The structure is principally of Caen stone, 
with alabaster for the tabernacle, and marbles 
for the shafts to capitals and super-altar. The 
four angels in the niches, kneeling in adora- 
tion, hold thurifers, the background having 
@ carved diaper, illuminated in gold and 
colour. The sculpture and carvings are very 
deeply cut, having a bold effect, and the whole 
has been carried out by Mr. R. L. Boulton, of 
Cheltenham, under the instruction of the archi- 
tects. 

A side altar at the end of the aisle is also by 
the same architects and sculptor. 








NEW CASUAL AND OTHER WARDS, 
MANCHESTER. 


Tur Guardians of the Poor for the township 
of Manchester, having disposed of a large por- 
tion of their premises in New Bridge.street, 
Manchester, comprising the hospital, casual 
wards, lunatic and female Lock and Lying-in 
wards, have erected on their estate at Crump- 
sall an important pauper hospital for upwards 
of 1,400 beds, to replace those buildings. 

On the ground still held by them in New 
Bridge-street, they retain the Union offices, and 
have constructed new casual wards, relief depart- 
ment, female lock wards, lying-in wards, and 
lunatic wards. The main entrance to these 
buildings is the subject of our illustration. 

Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd were the archi- 
tects. 








DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


In carrying out the design for a country resi- 
dence here illustrated, the materials used will 
be chiefly red brick, with moulded red brick 
cornices and string-courses, the roofs to be of 
tiles of two shades (dark brown and red); the 
balustrading round the terraces will be in white 
terra-cotta. 

The half-timber work to the upper portion of 
the building is to be of selected yellow fir, 
stained very dark and varnished, the spaces 
between being filled in with plaster of a 
yellowish colour, and having different designs 
drawn on while wet, such as birds and plants. 
It will be observed that accommodation is pro- 
vided for smoking-room, &c., in the tower, also 
places of refuge which can be reached under 
cover in case of wet weather, 

The estimated cost is 11,8001. It was designed 
by Mr. Botham, now of the firm of Messrs. 
Botham & Goodrich, architects, of Brighton. 








A SECRETAIRE. 


Tue original style of this secrétaire, manufac. 
tured by Stévesandt, of Karleruhe, was in the 
first case Gothic. The great favour which it 
found induced the manufacturer to translate it, 
so to say, into the style of the German Renais- 
sance. In this he succeeded very happily, and 
numerous orders for the table were the conse- 
quence. The secrétairve is made in Italian wal- 
nat. The intarsios are of hacapou (?) wood; 
the ground upon which they are placed is 
German birch; the mountings are chased in 
copper. 

The turret on the left may be placed either on 
the right or left, according to the preference of 
individuals. It contains small étagéres for the 
various sizes of letter-paper and envelopes. The 
domical top may be opened, and then serves for 
the insertion of all descriptions of objects. The 
spaces for books are at the back of the secrétaire, 
with doors that may be locked, and which also 
contain intarsios. The drawers in the front 





ee 


only reach as far as the middle, to leave room 
for books at the back. The small gallery run. 
ning from the turret across the table serves for 
the reception of antiquarian or artistic objects, 








CHRIST CHURCH, ZANZIBAR. 


Curist Cuurcu, Zanzibar, of which we pub. 
lish illastrations in our present number, and 
which has been in the course of erection some 
years, was so far finished at Christmas last ag 
to be used for service, although, as it may well 
be supposed, there are many things yet required 
before it can be considered a complete edifice, 
Built upon the site of the Old Slave Market, 
under the personal direction, if not actual 
superintendence, of Bishop Steere himself, it has 
become a central mark of the work of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, and igs 
in itself a monument of the zeal and perse- 
verance of those engaged in this valuable 
missio’ enterprise. 

Not the least difficult part of the work 
has been the carrying out of such a building 
with the materials of the locality, and by 
the native workmen chiefly. This circum. 
stance has {modified the style, because it was 
absolutely necessary to have only those forms 
which could be worked out by native hands 
as well as those most suitable to the climate 
and other special circumstances of the case, 
It has been found needful in carrying out the 
work even further to modify the details of the 
design, while, on the other hand, it has been 
found practicable to increase the height of 
the building and the length of the side windows. 
These are very narrow, and are at present not 
glazed: the light being intense, there is more 
need of ventilation than of large windows. 

The walls are composed of a sort of coral 
stone, combined with local mortar and some 
English Portland cement, making, in fact, a kind 
of concrete, and the roof has been built of the 
same material, forming a solid pointed vault 
throughout. It is a satisfaction to know that 
this has proved a success acoustically. It is re- 
marked upon ina printed letter from Zanzibar as 
being a good place for sound, “ so that the chants 
and hymns sung in the native dialect (Swahili) 
rolled magnificently under the vaulted roof at 
the opening services.” 

One of the chief difficulties in the construction 
was the centreing for the vaulted roof, which had 
to be made in England and sent out in pieces; 
each piece of timber and ironwork marked 
ready for fixing. One pair of these centres 
only was made, to which small wheels were 
fixed, so that they were rolled along from end 
to end as each piece of the roof was finished, 
the same centreings serving for the apse also. 
Some marble work has already been sent and 
fixed, such as large side columns (monoliths 
from Devonshire) with caps and bases, besides 
small decorative shafts for the jambs of the win- 
dows of the apse. These windows are filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Heaton & Butler. The 
primitive arrangement of the presbytery (as still 
seen in the church at Torcello, &c.), has been 
followed, the altar being placed on the chord of 
the apse, quite isolated, while the bishop and his 
preshyters occupy seats fixed around the walls 
of the apse. It is to be hoped that marble 
work will be farnished in due time for the 
finishing of this part. Meanwhile the altar 
itself is being built of marble, with gold and 
marble mosaic panels; aud a font, the special 
gift of some friends, is about to be sent out 
from England. Both are the work of Messrs. 
Barke & Co. 

The campanile, or bell-turret, has been 
carried up to a greater height than shown in 
the view, and contains a clock, presented by 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, while it is antici 
that a set of carillons,—bells for music rather 
than noise,—will be added by the liberality of 
friends at no distant date. . 

Much of the general idea of the design must 
be attributed to Bishop Steere himself, a8 
as the personal direction of the work on the spot, 
while the drawings generally are furnished by, 
and the important parts of the works executed 
in England are carried out under the superil- 
tendence of, Mr. C. Forster Hayward, F.S.A, 

Stained glass for the west tracery window is 
now in hand. A cross for the apex of the apse 
roof has been made of Doulton ware, and is 
already fixed. Tiles and marble are wanted for 
the pavement of the nave, and the means to 
provide a good oak cover for the font. 
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the same thing. The Northern of France Com- 
pany, the great house of Rothschild, M. Léon 
Say, and distinguished bodies of scientific men, 
were all in accord with them, and had made up 
their minds that an attempt should be made to 
pass, without: touching the sea, between the two 
coasts. Amongst other new works in connexion 
with this railway, a new line is being con- 
structed from Higham, on the North Kent line, 
to the Mouth of the Medway, with a pier 400 ft. 
in length, at which there is 15 ft. depth of water. 
Other piers are also to be constructed with the 
view of making it into a port to be called “ Port 
Victoria.” A new line is likewise to be con. 
structed from the main line to Dangeness, in 
order to enable the company to carry shingle. 
The Chairman stated that they had been making 
experiments with regard to the carriage of 
shingle. Last year they carried altogether 
from 30,000 to 40,000 tons, and they had found 
that by bringing it to London they could get 
about as much profit upon it as.on the carriage 
of coals. Knowing that in many parts of the 
district around London there was no gravel at all 
except in brooks and small rivers, they believed 
they could supply an article as necessary for 
building and other purposes as bricks and other 
materials, 





fine proportions of the edifice. Along the centre 
aisle are two side aisles, separated from it 
by two rows of columns, supporting the whole 
superstructure. Four of these are of exira- 
ordinary size. Thecolumns areof white marble. 
These columns are in the Mauresquestyle; they 
do not, as in Gothic churches, appear formed of 
@ number of smaller columns, rising together 
without a break to the ceiling above. Here the 
columns are, in several places, bound round with 
thick garlands of foliage and flowers. Their 
octagon capitals also represent wreaths, sur- 
mounted by a crown of flowers or four-leaved 
calyxes. The organ is supported by a massive 
arching at the end of the principal nave. The 
choir, finished at a later period, bears clearly the 
stamp of Grecian lines. 

The monastery, which is contiguous, is now 
principally used as an orphanage and almshouse. 
It also comprises many beautiful features. 
About the treatment of the balcony especially, 
in the Mauresque style, there is a Spring-like 
freshness. It attracts the eye of the visitor by 
the great richness of its architectural ornamen- 
tation, converting it into a piece of filigree-work 
in stone. 

As a place of historical interest, not only for 
the Portuguese, the Monastery of Belem enjoys 
equal celebrity. Here are the tombs of Manuel} It was announced at the meeting of the Mid- 
V., John III, Alphonso IV. This year, on the| land Company thatthe extensive dock and ware- 
occasion of the three-hundredth anniversary of| house works on the Thames, at Poplar, which 
the death of Camoens, his remains were borne | have been in course. of construction during the 
hither. It is intended to make it, like West-| last three years, are expected to be completed 
minster, ® pantheon of national celebrities. Aj}and opened during the present year. Amongat 
committee has been formed to honour the} other works in progress are those near the 
memory of the Portuguese historian, Herculano, | docks at the north end of Liverpool, on which 
who died two years ago. A monument is to be|175,0001. is to be expended. In addition, 
erected to him, and his body is to be transferred | 139,816l. are to be expended in the construc- 
tothe church of Belem, to perpetuate hismemory | tion of works at Liverpool, between Great 
among @ grateful people. Howard-street and the Leeds and Liverpool 
_ On aprevious occasion (see p. 474, ante) we| canal. A large expenditure is likewise about to 
gave a view of part of the Oasa Pia at Belem. | be inourred in increased station-accommoda- 
tion at Birmingham, including the construction 
of a short connecting line, one mile in length, 
between the New-street station of the London 
and North Western Company and the Birming- 
ham West Sabuarban Station. The estimated 
cost of these works is 196,0001. A new crossing 
is about to be constructed at Hendon, for the 
purpose of facilitating the goods traffic, and 
relieving the main line at that point. This 
crossing involves the making of a branch line 
upwards of a mile in length, at an ontlay of 
52,0001. Amongst other works in progress 
266,0001. are being expended in improving the 
line at Manchester, Liverpool, and Stockport; 
21,1751. on a new branch line at Ashwell; and 
96,0001. in altering a curve at Shipley, between 
Leeds and Skipton, making altogether an addi- 
tional capital expenditure of 697,9801. 

The proposed new station at Blackfriars,and the 
new bridge across the Thames,formed a prominent 
feature in the proceedings of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Company’s meeting. In refe- 
rence tothis project the reportstated that serious 
complications and delays arose from the diffi- 
culty of access to the Ludgate-hil! and Holborn 
Stations, which the directors were daily experi- 
encing. The area of both these stations was 
exceedingly limited. From their position, sur- 
rounded by important streets and valuable 
buildings, it was next to impossible to extend 
them. Under these circumstances the only course 
open appeared to be the erection of an entirely 
separate station, with a distinct access, to ac- 
commodate the South Metropolitan traffic, 
already crippled, and which must evidently 
extend in future years. The chairman, advert- 
ing to the subject, said that there was an enor. 
mous deficiency of accommodation in the locality 
referred to. He observed that, notwithstanding all 
the heavy expenditure that had been incurred, 
and the enormous amount of work and extra 
traffic devolving upon them, the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover system was at this moment 
entirely undeveloped. They had been turning 
























































































































SANTA MARIA DE BELEM. 


Waorves, after afew weeks’ stay in Lisbon, 
wishes to see works of Medizoval and Renais- 
architecture, gladly avails himself of an 
early opportunity of going to the surroundings 
of the capital to enjoy the sight of the Tower 
of Belem. On the road there, we come upon 
the ancient Monastery of the Hieronimites 
(Mosteiro de Santa Maria de Belem), near the 
tower just by the Tagus. This monumental 
edifice is a striking object from afar, as one 
aches Lisbon from the sea, and awakens 
feelings of admiration. But the place deserves 
notice also from an historical point of view, as 
memorable in the annals of Portugal. 

Not far from the Monastery, at afew hundred 

from the tower, the celebrated navigator 
Vasco de Gama at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury embarked and unfurled his sails, the sails 
of his brilliant hopes, lanaching out towards 
distant worlds, beyond lands and seas, towards 
the Hast Indies. Before starting, he went to a 
small neighbouring church to pray to the Virgin 
for a happy return to his country. The young 
Prince Manuel, who was going out with him 
upon this journey, made a vow that, on his 
again setting eyes on his fatherland, he would 
build a shrine in honour of the Mother of God. 
In a comparatively short space of time, the 
bold and fortunate Portuguese navigators 
returned to the Tagus, after conquering for 
themselves and their nation everlasting fame 
by the discovery of the road to India, which 
equalled in many respects that of Columbus. 

With the gold and precious stones which 
came in showers upon the land of Portugal like 
anabendant rain, Manuel the Great, now be- 
come king, began to build a church and monas- 
tery for the Hieronimites, and was able partly to 
falfil his vow during hislifetime. During his reign 
the church and monastery arose in a magnificent 
style, corresponding to the importance and cele- 
brity of the universal power of Portugal during 
that age. After the death of the king, however, 
events took place which did not allow of the 
completion of the buildings, and it was only in 
more recent times that the tower was erected 
and the inner wing of the monastery completed, 
in accordance with the original idea of magni- 
ficence as contemplated in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, in the period of unbounded 
wealth. As it now exists, it is one of the richest 
architectural monuments in Portugal, or in the 
Peninsula. 

Above all, it bears the stamp of its period, 
that of light ornamental and florid Gothic and 
of the Renaissance; but it also has this charac- 
teristic peculiarity, that it unites in itself such 
different orders as the Byzantine style and 
Moorish ornamentation, and many specimens of 
the Arabic manner. The whole exterior of the 
fagade by the river is an example of extended 
tather than pointed Gothic. There is no lack 
of pointed spires, but they are partly unfinished. 
A bright pure granite with. a pinkish tinge is 
the material used. The fagade of the side por- 
tico, now the principal entrance, awakens feelings 
of amazement at the richness of its marvellous 








THE HALF-YEARLY MEETINGS OF THE 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


WE gather from the proceedings at the half- 
yearly meetings of the railway companies, which 
have just been brought to a close, that as regards 
several of the great companies, new works of a 
very comprehensive and important character 
are in progress and contemplated. Thisremark 
applies more especially to the South-Hastern 
Company. At the meeting of the shareholders 
in this company, the chairman stated that 
20,0001. were to be laid ont in the improvement 
of the harbour at Folkestone, and in addition to 
this the harbour was to be materially extended. 
Under an arraogement with Lord Radnor, 
180 acres were to be enclosed, at a cost of 
150,0001. He added that on the Boulogne side 
of the Channel very extensive harbour works 
were likewise in progress, the inclosure of 
600 acres of water-space being carried forward 
with all possible vigour. These works are being 
constructed with the view of increasing the 
facilities for carrying on the steamboat traffic in 
connexion with the railways between London and 
Paris. He likewise made some interesting obser- 
vations on the experimental works now going 
forward in connexion with the construction of 
the proposed Channel Tannel. These works, he 
said, had been commenced by the sinking of a 
shaft down to the old grey chalk in order to 
ascertain whether the chalk admitted water. So 
far as they had already gone they found that it 
was impervious to water, and not porous. If 
they followed the grey chalk from one side of 
the Channel to the other, and it should turn out, 
as they believed it did, to cross the Straits, 
there was no doubt whatever that the Channel 
Tunnel would be a question of the simplest 
: and easiest description. They could not be 

“4 & moment this forest of pointed columns, | twenty or thirty years, as had been suggested 
Which, over the arch of the window, recede by|in some quarters, in carrying it out. He 
‘ like the lines in a pyramid which vanish | had made up his mind to see it effected. He /| traffic away during the last two years, and the 
in the light air. The whole effect is that of a| should not live twenty or thirty years, and | question was, were they disposed to continue to 
— of stone lacework, which appears to have | therefore he could not afford to wait for so long|do’so? Were they to rest satisfied as they 
pea ear like wax under the hand, the will, | period. The question arose, could they, by| were? If they were so inclined hedid not think 
pr he design of the artist. Whole ranks of|the use of machinery, expedite the process of| the public would let them. In proof of the 
detaile. garnish the wails, finished in the smallest | boring through? He believed they could. They | necessity of the proposed new station at Black- 
eatend and light airy spires point upward like | had got a system of machinery working by com. | friars, he referred to the crowded state of Lud- 
on ae to heaven. Twined around them | pressed air, which was making considerable pro- | gate-hill station every day. In answer to the 
in thei icate garlands of flowers. Then appear} gress. He had no doubt that when they had | objection which had been made that the pro- 
a ir midst, gradually receding, the pedestals | got a mile through this grey chalk they would | posed works would have the effect of knocking 
Pporting numberless statues of saints. find that the experiment, both as to the nature | about one-half of Southwark, he said there was 


The interior of the church produces an equally |of the stratum excluding water, and as to the! no foundation for the assertion. No portion of 
Southwark would be affected. He stated that 


Powerful effect. The light flittin i i 
g through | power of the machinery to make rapid 
the an panes of the Gothic windows in-| would be a success. On the other sido of 1 estimated cost of widening the line at Lud- 
creases the feeling of awe aroused by the| Channel their French friends were doing exactly gate, the new station at Blackfriars, and the 


g. 

It is only in Spain, in the church of San Pablo 
at Valladolid, where may be seen a similar 
entrance, with such a majestic effect. Over the 
folding doors there rises a semioular archway, 
above which runs an ornamental frieze, sur- 
mounted by a buttress bearing a statue of the 
Virgin Mary. By the side of the portals are 
two principal columns,’ which are subdivided at 
the top into an infinity of towers, spires, and 
small columns, rising above one another in 
stories, and serving as ornamental settings to 
numerous statues arranged pyramidically on 
their front. In the centre, over the doorway, a 
beautiful painted window of many colours breaks 
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proposed bridge across the river, was 400,000/. 
The property to be taken for the works and 
station is the vacant land adjoining the Metro- 
politan District Railway, and Messrs. Cockerell’s 
and Messrs. Wood’s wharfs. 

The report presented at the meeting of the 
Great Hastern Company stated that the Bishops- 
gate goods station was opened for general 
traffic a few months ago. The directors 
proposed to complete the whole of the 
station forthwith, at an additional cost of 
150,0001., so as to render it available for any 
increase of traffic which might be expected when 
the northern extensions, now in progress, were 
opened. In the course of his speech at the 
meeting the chairman said that they were 
making extensive alterations at the Fenchurch- 
street Station, and in carrying out these works 
the most expensive portion of the operations 
was the purchase of land. Speaking of the 
Bishopsgate-street Goods Station, he remarked 
that he hoped some of theirshareholders had been 
to see that most admirable station, which, when 
completed, would be the finest of its kind in 
London. Of 750,0001. to be raised under a Bill 
now before Parliament, 500,000/. were for the 
Board of Trade’s requirements and the com- 
pletion of the Bishopsgate-street Station. 

It appeared from the proceedings at the meet- 
ing of the Great Northern Company that 
419,8131. were expended on new works during 
the past half-year, and that a spacious new 
station is about to be erected at Leicester, to 
which town the company will shortly have 
access. The Chairman observed that Leicester 
was one of the most important towns in England, 
and their system could not be said to be com- 
pleted until they got access tothat town. A 
large new goods station is likewise about to be 
erected at Keighley. Adverting to the great 
floods which took place in the winter, the Chair- 
man stated that the company were very liable to 
these floods, as they traversed a district in which 
there were some of the most unmanageable 
rivers in the country. In October one of those 


rivers burst its banks and flooded 8,000 acres, 
submerging two miles of one of their branch 
lines, to a depth of between 4 ft. and 5 ft. 

The proceedings at the meeting of the London 
and North- Western Company were chiefly notable 


for the manner in which the Chairman con- 
demned the action which Parliament and the 
Railway Commissioners had recently adopted 
towards railway companies generally. He 
denounced the Railway Commission as a stand- 
ing monument of the repudiation of a national 
engagement by the Parliament of this country, 
—a piece of ex post facto legislation. The Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act he designated as one of 
the most injurious measures that ever received 
the sanction of Parliament. With respect to 
this Act, he said that the company had 46,000 
hands on their wages sheet, and that every one 
employed in the locomotive department had 
agreed in a settlement which would bring them 
outside the Act; whilst of the other hands 
29,000 ont of 32,000 had likewise become parties 
to a similar settlement. He likewise alluded to 
the trials for compensation in accident cases, 
remarking that juries seemed to imagine that 
if a man only came into court with a towel 
round his head, and appeared to be miserable, 
“the poor fellow must have compensation from 
some one, and they proceeded to award it, for 
they are giving away something that does not 
belong to either them or to him.” He added 
that the company would go on fighting that 
system as well as they could, but it was an up- 
hill battle. The rating of railways, and the 
passenger-duty, also came in for a share of the 
chairman’s strictures. He stated that the inter- 
locking system was completed on 87} per cent. 
of the line, whilst the remaining 12} per cent. 
consisted of single lines worked on the staff 
system. They hoped that before long the whole 
line would be worked on the block system. The 
same remark applied to laying the line with 
steel rails. They had, as nearly as possible, 
completed the whole of the line on this system. 
As regards new works, it was stated that 
542,2081. are intended to be expended in widening 
the line between Easton and Preston, a distance 
of six miles; 102,0001. at the Kenyon Janction ; 
50,0001. on the Festiniog line, in Wales ; 22,0001. 
on the line at Edge Hill, near Liverpool ; 40,0001. 
ia the enlargement of the Staleybridge Sta- 
tion; 109,4191. in additional sidings; and 
198,7891. in the purchase of the land required 
for carrying out these several works. 

The statements made at the meeting of the 
London and South Western Company were to 


the effect that new lines are intended to be con- 
structed from Leatherhead to Guildford ; from 
Hampton Court Junction to Cobham ; also that 
it is intended to widen the line between Clapham 
Junction and Wimbledon, and to provide an 
additional line between Clapham Junction and 
Surbiton. 

At the meeting of the London and Brighton 
Company, it was stated that fifty-five miles of 
new railway were about to be opened. Advert- 
ing to the increase of expenditure on capital 
account, the chairman said that it was to a large 
extent owing to new carriages and rolling stock. 
He observed that the public require a very 
different class of carriage now to what they 
did some twenty or even ten years ago, and 
although a great quantity of the stock of the 
Brighton Company was not actually worn out, 
it. had become obsolete ; and when all other 
railway companies were improving their accom- 
modation, giving larger and roomier carriages, 
in fact, having third-class carriages which, in 
most respects, were better than the first-class 
carriages were ten years ago, the Brighton 
Company could not stand still and be marked 
out ag a company which was inferior to others 
in the quality of the accommodation given. The 
same remark applied to stations. A great 
number of stations on the line, constructed in 
former days, had become insufficient to meet 
the requirements of modern traffic. It would 
not do now to have short platforms that trains 
could not draw up to, and where passengers 
might have to climb up and down 2 ft. or 3 ft. 
They must nowadays have stations of sufficient 
length to take the longest train which was likely 
to come there, wide and spacious, and level and 
flush with the doors of the carriages, so that 
people might get in and out with a minimum of 
risk and a minimum of inconvenience and delay. 
All these things were necessary, and the 
directors had had‘to carry them out. A great 
many of their stations were getting old. Some 
of them had stood for thirty or forty years, 
and, of course, portions of the materials,—wood 
especially, and, to a certain extent, iron,—did 
not last for ever. The time, therefore, had 
come when they were obliged to renew some of 
them, and entirely rebuild others. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company’s 
report stated that 1,500,000/. are about to be 
expended in new works on different parts of the 
line, including the erection of several new sta- 
tions, and that in addition to these works the 
company is likewise to expend a large sum in 
the erection of new warehouses at the Fleetwood 
Docks, which it was stated are becoming very 
profitable. 

According to the chairman’s statement at the 
meeting of the Metropolitan Company, a con- 
siderable outlay is about to be incurred. The 
St. John’s Wood line is to be widened between 
Baker-street and the Swiss Cottage, at a cost of 
45,0001. New carriage-sheds are likewise to be 
constructed at Neasdon, on the Harrow extension 
line. On this intended outlay the chairman 


| observed that they had been working, as regarded 


Farringdon-road and Edgware-road, upon land 
too expensive for ordinary workshops, because 
he thought they ought not to have such work- 
shops on land which might sell for a large sam 
per fout, and be devoted to more profitable pur- 
poses. Therefore they thought that at Neasdon 
they had got some cheap land. When the new 
buildings had been erected there, the land at 
Farringdon-road would be sold for a price which 
would pay for interest on the new outlay, which 
outlay would give more accommodation than 
they had at present. 

At the meeting of the Metropolitan District 
Company the chairman also made allasion to 
the Inner Circle Completion project, remarking 
that public opinion was growing more and more 
alive to its necessity, and he thought also that 
the public authorities were becoming somewhat 
modified in their views as to what they, in con 
junction with the railway companies, ought to do 
in the matter. It was stated that the extension 
line from Ealing to Hounslow would be opened 
in about eighteen months, 

It was stated by the chairman at the meeting 
of the Great Western Company that the works 
at the Severn tunnel were proceeding satisfac- 
torily. Headings had been driven at four or five 
different places, and they had no difficulty at 
present to contend with, nor did they anticipate 
any. A contract had been entered into for the 
construction of the Ross and Ledbury line. 

The reconstruction of the Tay bridge was one 
of the most prominent subjects referred to at 





the meeting of the North British Company. The 





a 


chairman said that the construction of this 


bridge had caused the directors great anxiety. 


They had had numerous plans brought before 
them, and all varieties of opinions expre 

but after taking the best advice they could ob. 
tain, they were now going for a reduction of the 
height of the bridge from 77 ft. to 60ft., and 
they hoped that Parliament would see their way 
to give them that. He observed that he himggif 
had no idea until lately how strong public fee]. 
ing was in regard to a reduction in the height 
of the bridge. They had had very strong evi. 
dence as to public feeling on the subject, and 
they had thonght it only their duty to endeavonr 
to meet it. There was no doubt it would 
be an advantage to the company, not so much 
as regarded the saving of expenditure, but as 
oe working, and giving confidence to the 
public. ; 








THE “RESTORATION” OF A VENERATED 
MONUMENT. 


THE most splendid, if not the most venerable, 
monument of the Hnglish people is the Autho. 
rised Version of the Holy Scriptures. It may 
be said that this is not a monument in the 
architectural sense of the word. The reply is, 
that it is monumental in a sense which hag 
been borrowed by the architect, and applied by 
him to work differing in its form of embodiment 
from, but accordant, in its own mode of expression, 
in intent and significance, with the undying 
witness of written and printed speech. Such a 
monument should be committed to worthy 


curators,—to men who can appreciate every ~ 


detail; who will value among such details not 
the least highly those of which the archaic type 
carries back the mind to the fourth, or even to 
an earlier century of our era. They should be 
men who, if they find in one place a stone 
decayed, or in another a rift threatening to 
deepen, should so reverently and lovingly repair 
the damage as only to arrest the progress of 
decay, and in no case to give the stamp of fire. 
new freshness to any portion of the sacred 
work. 

The revisers of the Authorised Version, respec- 
table as they are for Greek scholarship, and 
anxious, as we cannot doubt, to render good 
service to the world, as well as to the Church, 
by their labours, appear to have, unfortunately, 
taken for granted two postulates, the natural 
result of which has been nothing short of 
disastrous. First of all they have,—not admitted, 
but,—acted on the assumption that any small 
(or large) change which appeared, through their 
modern spectacles, to be an improvement, ought 
to be made. In this, as it seems, not to us 
only, but to the great mass of men of taste, of 
men of broad education,—above all of men of 
reverent and due feeling for the venerable 
nature of antiquity,—they have turned the 
finger-post in diametrically the wrong direction. 
Given a slight improvement,—given the assump- 
tion that “in praying” is better English than 
“when ye pray,”—a large step has to be taken 
from that admission to the admission that it is 
well to make the alteration in the text. The 
reasons against such a change are of the 
broadest and most masculine order. The reasons 
for it can hardly claim a higher title than that 
of pedantic peddling. 

Bat, in the second place, it seems to us that 
the revisers have placed themselves in this 
thoroughly false position. They have not come 
forward as English scholars, speaking from the 
cradle the Shakspearian English of the Eliza- 
bethan times, and shunning the euphuism of the 
nineteenth as carefully as the euphuism of the 
sixteenth century. Had they been bred and fed 
upon Shakspeare, Spenser, and Bacon, they would 
have naturally revolted from the newspaper 
English of the day. Bat, onthe other hand, as 
matter of that scholarship which strives to reach 
the very heart of the writer, they seem to us to 
have wholly failed. They have given attention 
to tenses and articles, such as would have been 
required in a competitive examination for 
divinity, in the present fleeting and very ques- 
tionable phase of English university scholar- 
ship. But it does not seem to have occurred 
to any of the learned group, that if & 
fisherman of ‘Galilee, or a publican of 
Capernaum or of Tiberias, pat such & stress 
upon his powers as to commit his witness to & 
foreign language, he would have used it, not as 
a Greek, but as a Syrian. In so saying we in 20 
way trench upon the question,—not one for our 
pages,—of inspiration; for it is the admission 
of all the greatest writers who have held the 
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highest views of inspiration, that, while the 
matter was from above, the style is that proper 
to the writer. The Talmud points out that 
qhile in one sacred book the language is that of 
a courtier, in another it is that of a peasant. This 
il] be contested by none but a very narrow, and 
we make bold te say, a wholly unlearned, school. 
It is a fit doctrine for those whose external 
niiarities of attire and of speech are based 

on the tacit assumption that the Apostles spoke 
and wrote in English. On that score many are 
apt to smile at the “Thee hast” of the Quaker. 
Bat even that original grammar is hardly 
more wide of the mark than the ascription to 
Peter, or Mark, or John, of a use of the 
Greek aorist, in exact accordance with that 
modern Oxford scholarahip which is hardly 
older than the date of Middleton’s life of Cicero. 
Not, of course, that we give that as an example 
of Greek criticism, but it is the first work 
within our recollection in which that kind of 
analysis of a dead tongue which is now carried to 
an extent that would have confounded all the 
best ancient authors, was attempted. Not very 
long ago we saw a copy of Latin verses, to parts 
of which a number of disparaging remarks were 
applied. They were offences against the modern 
code. They lost ever so many marks. Bat 
they were all taken from Virgil! 
Apart, therefore, from the question of what 
some might call the sacrilege, and of what we 
will take the liberty to call the bad taste, 
of making any alteration in the venerable 
language familiar to most of us from our 
cradle, for the sake of small amendment, 
we entirely contest the principle on which 
many of the so-called amendments have been 
thus made. Hight or nine years ago, when 
the alarming news first leaked out that it was 
intended to “put the devil into the Lord’s 
Prayer,” one of the revisers who was suspected 
of a leaning to that “improvement” was 
attacked on the subject. “ Bat don’t you admit,” 
said he, “that rov wovnpov is masculine?” 
“T admit that it may be so,” was the reply, 
“and neither you nor any other scholar can say 
more than that, with the addition that you 
think it is most probable.* Suppose the chances 
are two to one in favour of the masculine. No 
one can pretend to say more. St. Jerome leaves 
the matter untouched. Are you ;rapared, for a 
pedantic argument of that kind, to overthrow 
the time-honoured formularies of the Christian 
Charch, and to alarm and tamper with the 
faith of millions of people who are rot scholars ?” 
Thé reviser was silent, but the revision, unfor- 
tunately,—most unfortunately,—stood. We con- 
fess that we regard the issue with extreme 
regret and disapproval. It is like the work of 
Bernini, who rasped the surface of the Apollo 
Belvidere to take out certain specks,—or rather 
pecks,—telling of antiquity; or perhaps it is 
still more like overlaying Westminster Abbey 
with a thick coat of the finest Portland cement. 








THE MEMORIAL BRASS TO THE LATE 
SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 


Tae memorial brass which is about to be 
deposited in the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
over the grave of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, has 
for some weeks past been on view at the Archi- 
tectural Museum, in Tufton-street, Dean’s- 
yard, The memorial, which takes the form of 
& massive slab of black marble, designed by 
Mr. Street, is nearly 8 ft. in length, 4 ft. 6 in. 
in width, and about 8 in. in thickness. Near! 
the whole of the surface is covered with elabo- 
rately-carved figures, devices, and inscriptions in 
brass. The extreme outside of the surface of 
the slab has an ornamentally-carved border, in- 
closing 4n inner richly-executed border in brass- 
work, which surrounds a large cross, also in 
brass, extending almost the entire length of the 





M The Rev. Richard Hibbs, M.A., writes us on this 
pat: The new rendering in the Pater-noster,‘ deliver us 
fom the evil one,’ wi'l be considered by foreign theolo- 
gians little less than monstrous. No doubt 6 xovnpdc 
18 properly regarded in some passages as an alias of 
° Uapodas, and of 0 Zaravdc; but inasmuch as TO 
moynpoy is undoubtedly significative of evil in the 
pric ll the les of Christendom are in 
touching its algnificancy in the Lord’s Prayer as 

meg beeen Fe once evil and evil things. One 
venoms re! gently, as writer has done, amongat 
tana oe tongues, both old and new, for the recogni- 
© personality of the author of evil in the words 

Ps x 3, but the search will prove fruitless.’’ Looking 
Alford’s Greek Testament,”’ 4th ed., upon the pas- 
@in question, his words are these: “Tov rovnpou 


is here cert . ; 
pe the evita sie the introduction of the mention 
even absurd.”’ 


here be quite incongruous and 
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the dates named. 


fluid meters. (Com. by A. Kaiser, Manich.) 


explosion of kitchen-boilers. April 1, 1881. 


surface. Within each side of this inner border 
is the following inscription in Latin characters : 
“George Gilbert Scott, equally respected as a man 
and an architect. Died the 27th day of March, 
1878, aged 68.” In the contre of the upper part 
of the cross the Agnus Dei is represented, whilst 
at each angle are figures of the four Evangelists. 
On either side of the lower portion of the cross 
are the arms and shields of the deceased and 
his family, under which is the inscription 
“Spirandum”; and immediately beneath are 
the figures of St. George and St. Thomas. At 
the base of the cross the deceased is repre- 
sented seated in study, underneath which is the 
inscription: “Remember me,O Lord Jesu.” At 
the four corners of the slab are allegorical 
figures representing the painter, sculptor, 
smith, and carpenter. 

Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of Westminter 
Bridge-road, supplied and worked the carving 
on the marble, the metal work being executed 
by Messrs. Barkentin & Krall, of Regent-street. 








PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


1,747. W. BR. Lake, Southampton-buildings’ 
Caster for chairs, tables, &c. (Com. by A. F° 
Manchain, Geneva.) April 22, 1881. 

1,756. G. Walker, Birmingham. 
for windows. April 23, 1881. 

1,777. RB. Panch, Middlesbrough. Joints of 
pipes or tabes. April 25, 1881. 

1,779. P. Morgan, Cockspur-street. Shaping- 
machines for balusters, pillars, &c. (Com. by E. 
Balm, Charlottenburg, Prussia.) April 25, 1881. 
wr A. Bell, Edinburgh. Castors. April 25, 

8 . 

1,812. A. E. Carey, Newhaven, and E. 
Latham, Birkeshead. Manufacture of concrete. 
April 27, 1881. 

1,815. H. Sutcliffe & W. Sutcliffe, Halifax. 


Fastenings 


— water-closet cisterns. April 27, 
881. 
1,816. P. G. Messenger, Loughborough. Valves 


and taps. April 27, 1881. 

1,817. W.E. Gedge, Wellington-street. Arti- 
ficial stone. (Com. by G. Boden, Atlantic City, 
U.S.A.) April 27, 1881. 

1,818. F. W. Clark, We:tminster. Regulating 
the flow of gases, vapours, or liquids. April 27, 
1881. 

1,822. E. Ormerod, BR. J. Edwards, & A. 
Edwards, Scuthampton-baildings. Producing 
designs upon stone, marble, concrete, cement, 
metals, wood, &c. April 27, 1881. 

1,848. J. K. J. Foster, Bolton. Apparatus 
for extinguishing fire, &c. April 28, 1881. 
1,854. J. M. Day, W. R. Green, & H. C. 
Walker, Great Dover-street. Construction of 
lifts and hoists. April 29, 1881. 

1,857. H. Susman, Manchester. Houses for 
drying and curing fish, meat, &o. April 29, 
1881. 

1,859. P. C. Fawcett, Leeds. Brickmaking 
machinery. April 29, 1881. 
1,865. HE. Crossland, Milnthorpe. Lime-kilns. 
April 29, 1881. 

1,900. P. Jackson, Edinburgh. Regulating, 
&c., hot and cold water for baths, construction 
of tapsand valves, &c. May 3, 1881. 


1,903. M. Ingram, Manchester. Fireplaces. 
May 3, 1881. 

1,927. H. Hill, Macclesfield. Paving flags 
and tiles. May 4, 1881. 


1,966. W. Jones, Manchester. Water meter. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 
have been given by the following applicants on 


April 26, 1881. 


5,371. J. B. Denans, Paris. Valves, cocks, 
and taps. Dec. 22, 1880. 

5,411. J. 8. Edge, Yardley, and J. Deeley, 
Birmingham. Metallic door-knobs, and attach- 
ing them to their spindles. Dec. 23, 1880. 
5,412. W. BR. Lake, Southampton-buildings. 
Rotary machine to serve as motors, pumps, or 


1,440. B. Giles, Blackheath. Preventing the 


April 29, 1881. 
5,468. B. Waller, Leeds. Opening and closing, 





coni > 
with, August 5, 1830. Price 4d. 


eae dampers, doors, windows, &c. Deo. 29, 
1,138. W. P. Van Wyk, Cheapside. An 


ornamental blind. March 16, 1881. 


May 3, 1881, 


5,473. J. Terry, R. Jadson, and G. Smith, 
Keighley. Window-sashes. Dec. 29, 1880. 

1,293. J. Watson, Rotherham. Kitchen- 
ranges, &c. March 23, 1881. 


May 6, 1881. 


5,495. R. Burchell, Kettering. 
the admission of air to fireplaces. 
1880. 

5,509. J. H. Corke, Southsea. A new material 
for chimney-pieces, &c. Dec. 31, 1880. 

42. J. Craven, Wakefield, and H. Chamberlain, 
Barnsley. Drying and burning bricks, tiles, &c. 
Jan. 4, 1881. 

305. A.C. Henderson, Southampton-buildings. 


Regulating 
Dec. 30, 


Gas.stoves for heating purposes. (Com. by 
MM. André and Legrand, Lyon.) Jan. 24, 
1881. 

979. F. Macllvenna, Liverpool. Apparatus 


for displaying articles in shop-windows, partly 
applicable as a sash-fastener. - March 8, 1881. 

1,414. J. 8. Rigby, Farnworth, and J. Mang- 
nall, Manchester. Pipes for water-services. 
March 31, 1881. 

1,677. J. Hanter, Towlaw. 
April 16, 1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending April 30, 1881. 

3,566. J. H. Johnson, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Coverings for roofs, &c., of buildings. 

Uses angular strips or sheets of wood or metal of a V- 
section. The lower ones are laid upon the framework of 
the roof, and the upper ones are inverted, and laid on the 
edges of the lower. When made of wood, these strips may 
be cut out by two circular-saws, set at tbe proper angle, in 


one operation ; or may be bent by steaming and mer 
(Com. by J. H. Tiré, Paris.) September 2, 1880, Price 6d, 


3,735. W. H. Saint Aubin, Willenhall. Locks 


and latches. 


So constructs locks that they may be locked with the 
key inserted in the ordinary way ba whether the lock is 
used fur the right or the lefthand. The tail of the locking- 
bolt is provided with two sets of gatings and racks, one for 
locking right hand, and one for left hand. The tumbler 
worss upon a stud at the back of locking bolt tail, and is 
fitted to correspond with the right and left hand gatings. 
There is a stud on the front end of the tumbler, which 
secures the bolt in both locked and ualocked positions, 
S tember 14, 183°. Price 6d. 


3,793. F. W. Hembry, 
Nosiogs for stair-treads. 

These nosings are made of valcanised indiarubber, held 
in a frame of sheet metal, which is secured to the stair 
tread by screws. September 18, 1880. Price 44. 


8,814. T. Fletcher, Warrington. Gas-ovens 
for cooking. 

The oven has the lower part perforated to allow the 
heated air, &c., from the burners underneath to ascend 
inside and pass through, escaping by outlets or perforations 
in the upper part. September 29, 1880. Price 4d. 


3,825. R. Neville, Glastonbury. Kitchen- 


ranges. 
A vertical steam boiler is so combined with the kitchen- 
range that the range fire can heat the boiler when required, 
though it can also be used separately. The ovens are 
placed one over the other, and the heat is made to pass 
ually to all, The boiler for hot-water circulation is 
cinoed between the range fireand the ovens. Itis of cylin- 
ical shape, and placed horizontally, so that it can easil 
be removed for repairs, &c. September 21, 1880. Price 6d. 
3,886. E.S. Shrubsole, Maidstone. Self-closing 
hinge. 
One part of the hinge is provided with a V-shaped pro- 
jection, and the other part with two inclined planes form- 
ing part of right and left handed helices, When the gate 
or door is opened, it is slightly raised, and, therefore, 
shuts again of its own weight, September 25, 1880. 
Price 6d. 
3,069. E. Priestley, Southampton-bnildings. 
Ventilating apparatus. 
A casement is constructed against the inside of the lower 
half of the window, which has an open top. The window 
being opened at the bottom, the fresh air enters the room 
through the open top. (Protection not allowed.) July 26, 
188). Price 2d. 
3,206. B. Finch, Holborn. Lavatories. 
The top, from which the basin is suspended, rests upon 


Coke - ovens. 


Newgate - street: 


a receiver, which is supported by a pilaster, inclosing the 
supply and waste pipes. By this method 


the are 
the ordinary timber inclosure ee 


8,380. A. H. J. Douglas, Lockerbie. Treating 


pee te, A Guattari, Pari. Producing designs | limestone 
5,516. A. Ga i, Paris. ucing le 

i b limestone io tact 

o gure a mod. ba, ST, 1680, iat oe eine eaters 


esses, or crushers, so that 


ulverised state by stamps, , 
cial wea (Protection not allowed.) 


t is immediately usable. 


August 20, 1880. Price 2d. 


8,519. W. B. Lake, Southampton-buildings. 


Construction of dormer windows. 





* Compiled by Hart & Co., patent agents, 28, New 





Bridge-street, B.C, 


ference iron wit 


made i piece of sheet metal, Tee 
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up perpendicularly on the inside edge of the flat base all 
round, and a rib is formed on the flat base. The window 
rests on the vertical part. (Com. by J. Hilgers, Germany.) 


(Pro. Pro.) August 30,1830, Price 2d. 
3,911. W. Riley, Keighley. Flooring cramps. 


A bed-plate has a downward projection on one side, and 
an adjustable eccentric on the other, to grip the joist. The 
bet ge ofthe plate is grooved,in it is p 


ed a cramp- 

ead with ratchet teeth. There is a pawl attached to a 
lever, which is secured to the bed-plate. The pawl propels 
the cramp-head forward and forces the floor boards into 
—— holding them securely, September 27, 1880. 


Tice Od, 


3,940. J. 8. Walker, P. A. Walker, and E. R. 
Walker, Wigan. Ventilation of sewers and 
is. 


Spniows are provided to the drain to admit fresh air, 

with valves to regulate them; and a large mining fan is 

= in the sewer to draw off thejgasandair, (Pro. Pro.) 
eptember 29, 1880. Price 2d. 


3,967. J. M. Tall, Dulwich. Construction of 
roofs for concrete buildings. 


Rectan slabs of concrete are provided, which have 
@ grooved rib along the top edge, and a hooked projection 
along the bottom edge. he hooked projection of one 
‘ slab, therefore, overl:es the rib on the abutting slab. The 
sides are also formed in the same way. Inthe grooves 
are laid lengths of india-rubber tubing, so as to form a 
water and wird-tight joint. The framework of the roof 
consists of purlins supported by gables or party walls. 
(Pro, Pro.) Sept. 30, 1830. Price 2d, 


8,990. L. A. Grotte, Finsbury-pavement. Pro- 
tecting and preserving wood. ; 

The wood is first exposed to the action of steam in a 
closed chamber, in which afterwards a vacuum is created. 
The wood is then charged with a solution of sulphate of 

&@ or magnesia, after which a solution of chloride of 
barium is forced in. eed by A. E. Barthel, Detroit, 
U.8.4.) (Pro, Pro.) Oct, 2,188), Price 2d. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW 
YORK. 


Tue Architectural League of New York is a 
society formed by the younger members of the 
architectural profession for the purposes, as for- 
mulated in its constitution, of stimulating 
study and design, of supplying the want of 
social intercourse, and of providing a general 
club-room at all times at the disposal of the 
members, a collection of drawings, sketches, 
photographs, casts, and other material which 
would aid in architectural study, and the 
founding of an architectural library; also it 
hopes to publish the results of its work in the 
illustrated reviews, and in course of time to 
found a travelling studentship. According to 
the American Architect, the evening’s programme, 
which is in the hands of a committee on current 
work, consists of a competition in design or con- 
struction ; one problem in each being given, the 
choice of problems being optional. The subjects 
for each competition are assigned by some esta- 
blished architect of acknowledged ability, whose 
decision, with a verbal criticism and discussion 
of each design, is given at the second meet- 
ing after the announcement of the competition. 
Besides these competitions, reading of essays 
and lectures by different members of the profes- 
sion or of the League will form an important 
part of the evening’s work. 

The e has at present on its roll 
twenty-eight names, and several others are 
already proposed, and for so youog a society 
promises to be active and successful. The first 
three meetings were held in the rooms of the 
Salmagundi Club, on Broadway, but recently a 
large room has been leased at 23, East Four- 
teenth-street, between Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue, and the fourth meeting was held in the 
new room. The walls were covered with a large 
collection of water-colours and photographs, and 
at one end were the sketches for the competi- 
tions already announced. The first of these, a 
design for a 25 ft. city front, has already been 
judged by Mr. W. B. Bigelow. 

The second competition, a design for a village 
school, was discussed and criticised during the 
6vening by Mr. George Fletcher Babb, as was 
also the constructive problem, a plan of a 25 ft. 
city house. 

During the evening a paper was read by Mr. 
Charles Howard Walker, upon the “Use of 
Architectural Styles.” The meetings of the 
League occur regularly every alternate Tues- 
day, at eight p.m. The club-room is open for 
the use of members at all times, and is pro- 
vided with boards and drawing-table for the use 
of such members as may desire to work in the 
room. 








Sydney Exhibition—Mr. Charles Barry 
has received a diploma and first-class medal 
for architecture:at the Sydney Exhibition. 


| CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society 
was held last week. The President (Mr. H. 
Ellis Hill) said that the Council had recently 
been considering the rules and by - laws, and 
thought no further delay should be permitted in 
thoroughly revising them to meet the various 
improvements which have from time to time 
been suggested, and they, therefore, submitted 
to the meeting the alterations which they 
recommended. These were discussed at some 
length, but were, with two exceptions, carried 
unanimously. The secretary then read the 
twenty-first annual report, which congratulated 
the members on the success of the session. 

Members’ attention was called to the fact of 
the Society having now established a permanent 
home ‘of its own, and that this had -not been 
done without considerable outlay ; and members 
were, therefore, urged to make the objects of 
the Society more widely known, and more 
especially the great advantages held out to the 
younger members of the profession. 








PRICE OF OITY FREEHOLDS. 


Two important freehold properties in the 
City were disposed of at the Auction Mart, on 
Tuesday, by Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Farmer, 
& Co. One of them was the freehold business 
premises in Austin Friars, close to the Bank of 
England and the Stock Exchange, containing 
four lofty floors and a basement. The building 
was described as a very substantial structure, 
having a frontage to Austin Friars of 26 ft., 
with another to Austin Friars-passage of 104 ft., 
and covering an area of 2,940 superficial feet. 
The premises were stated to be let on lease for 
an unexpired term of twelve years, at a rental 
of 625l., but the auctioneer observed that a 
rental of 1,0001. a year might be confidently 
anticipated at the expiration of the present 
lease. The property was sold for 20,0001. 

Messrs. Debenham & Co. also submitted to be 
let on a building lease, for a term of eighty 
years, the freehold building site known as 
Nos. 9 and 10, Tokenhouse-yard, possessing a 
superficial area of 2,400 superficial feet, described 
as presenting an eligible site for the erection of 
a pile of modern buildings. Before inviting 
offers for the ground annual rental, the auc- 
tioneer stated that since the letiing was 
announced the owner of the property had 
decided to give the highest bidder for the 
lease the option of purchasing the freehold of 
the property at twenty-six years’ purchase on 
the amount of the annual ground-rent which 
might be offered and accepted. He observed 
that he considered that as representing an 
inadequate vaiue of the property, inasmuch as 
thirty years’ purchase was regarded as what 
City property was worth. The first offer made 
was a ground-rent of 5001. a year, and ultimately 
the property was let at a ground-rent of 1,0101. 
per annum, representing the value of the free- 
hold, according to the conditions named by the 
auctioneer, as 26,2601. 








THE COST OF WIDENING FLEET-STREET. 


Toe widening of Fleet-street between 
Chancery-lane and the eastern boundary of 
the new Law Courts will necessitate the absorp- 
tion of the shell-fish shop and refreshment- 
house, well known as “ Prosser’s,” almost 
immediately opposite Child’s Bank, and a 
claim for compensation in respect of the 
premises has just been before the Recorder and 
a jury. The claim made by the proprietors of 
the establishment, Mr. Robert Arthur Smith and 
Mr. Alfred Peter Smith, was 23,487/., made up 
by a claim of 15,6451. for trade loss, and 7,8421. 
fer the property, fixtures, and fittings. The 
property comprised Nos. 200 and 202, Fleet- 
street, and it was stated on behalf of the 
claimants that they held the premises, No. 200, 
on lease, nineteen years of which were unex- 
pired, at a rental of 2501. for three years, and for 
the remainder of the term at a rental of 3001. 
perannum. In November, 1878, they took 202, 
Fleet-street, which is separated from No. 200 
by a passage leading to the Cock Tavern and 
Apollo-conrt, but an intercommunication has 
been established between the two houses, No. 202 
being held on a lease, thirteen years of which 
are unexpired, at a rental of 1831. per annum, 
and it. was said that upwards of 2,000/. had 
been expended in fitting up this portion of the 








premises for the plaintiff’s business. In 1878, 
when only one of the shops was open, the 
takings were 9,980/.; in 1879, when the two 
shops were open, 11,3681. ; and in 1880, 13,0587, 
The profits of these years were put at 
1,5531., 2,7761., and 3,9581. Mr. Robert Collier 
Driver, surveyor and valuer; Mr. George A, 
Cape, accountant; and Mr. Ferdinand Liloart, 
surveyor, were examined in support of the 
claimant’s case; and on behalf of the Com. 
missioners of Sewers, Mr. Nicholls, of the firm 
of Chatteris & Nicholls; and Mr. T. Chatfeilg 
Clarke, were called. The highly-advantageons 
position of the plaintiff’s place of business wag 
admitted by all the witnesses, but there wag a 
difference of opinion as to the ability of the 
claimants to obtain another eligible site in the 
locality. The jary gave the plaintiffs compen. 
sation amounting to 12,629, awarding 2,8461, for 
the leases; the damage sustained by removal, 
fittings, stock, and furniture, 1,2301.; and three 
years’ purchase of the net profits of the last 
year’s trading, 8,5531. 








METHODS OF SEWER VENTILATION. 


In a report upon the ventilation of sewers, 
just now addressed to the King’s Norton Union 
Rural Sanitary Authority, Mr. George Benjamin 
Nichols, C.E., gives the following table, showing 
the methods of sewer ventilation that are 
adopted in various cities and towns :— 


Bedford.—Ventilation through charcoal baskets, placed 
between manholes and side chambers, supplemented by 
special ventilating-pipes carried up at suitable points 
where they can be obtained. _ 

Birmingham.—Open gratings in centre of streets. 

Bolton.—Ventilating-shafts at a distance of not greater 
than 100 yards apart. c 

Bristol.—No system of ventilation adopted. 

Blackburn.—Open grids at frequent intervals. Charcoal 
trays adopted twelve years ago, bat discontinued, as the 
circulation of the air was impeded. Dad 

Coventry.—Open grids in manholes and ventilating 
covers, and seventeen chimuey-stacks of boilers are con- 
nected to the sewers. 

Cheltenham.—Open grids in manholes and ventilating 
covers, 

Chester.—The same. 

Derby.—The same. 

Exeter.—By means of gravel and dry earth constructed 
over the sewers, at iatervals, for the purpose of absorbing 
the sewer-gas. name 

Gloucester.—Open grids in manholes and ventilating 
covers, Charcoal buckets adopted, but discontinued after 
trial, being found:ineffectual. ‘ 

Herefurd.—Open gratings in the centre of streets, rain. 
water pipes connected to sewers. af 

Huddersfield.—Open grids at manholes and venlenee 
eae, and by street gullies, and pipes up sides o 

ouses. 

Hastings.—Ventilation through charcoal trays in mgn- 
holes and ventilators. “ail 

Hull.—Open grids at manhole and ventilating covers, 

Kidderminster.—Open gratings at centre of streets,— 
charcoal baskets and pipes in connexion with steam 
boilers, have been discontinued, : 

Llandudno.—Open grids at manhole and ventilating 
covers, with spiral charcoal trays. 

Leeds.— Open gratings in the centre of roads. 

Merthyr Tydfil.—Open ne in the centre of roads, 
with chambers in which dishes of carbolic acid are inserted, 
and over which the sewer gas passes, 

Manchester.—Open gratings in the centre of streets, and 
connexion with down spouts of rain-water pipes. 

Malvern.—Open gratings in the centre of streets. 

Maidstone.—Open gratings in the centre of streets, 
averaging 300 ft. apart. 

Nottingham.—Open gratings in the centre of streets, 
averaging 70 yards apart. 

Northampton.—Open gratings in the centre of streets, 

Ozford.—Open gratings in tne centre of streets. 

Portsmouth.—Open gratings in the centre of st 
ohm. 300 yards apart,—charcoal baskets been discon: 
tinued. 

Southport.—Open gratings ia the centre of streets, about 
150 yards apart. 

Torquay.—Open in the centre of streets, and 
gullies at the side of road, away from footpaths. 

Worcester.— Open gratings in the centre of streets. 

‘alsall.—Open gratings in the centre of streets, about 
10) yards apart. 

Wrexham.—Open gratings in the centre of streets, about 
160 yards apart. 

Warwick.—Open gratings at centre of roads, and by 
means of chimuey-stacks of manufactories. 

Wolverhampton.—Open gratings in the centre of streets, 
from 5) to 100 yards apart. 








Kildwick (Yorkshire).—The Vicar Todd 
memoria], for which the funds were raised by 
local subscription, has just been erected in the 
district church of St. Stephen, Steeton, which 
owes its origin chiefly to the exertions of the late 
Vicar of Kildwick, the Rev. Herbert Todd, M.A. 
The memorial takes the form of five ¢ 
stained-glass windows. The principal 
window is of three lights, each divided into two 
compartments by a bordure bearing approp! 
texts. Of these the upper and most prom of 
series is devoted to incidents in the life o 
Christ, the lower to analogous events in that 
St. Stephen. The whole were designed 
executed by the firm of Powell Bros., Park- 
square, Leeds. 
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TRIPOLITH. 


Ata recent meeting of the influential Society 
of Architects, at Berlin, a description was given 
of the above-mentioned new building material, 
py the inventor, Herr Von Schenck. The 
speaker showed a number of samples of tripo- 
lith as employed for the purposes of ornament, 
or a8 stucco, or as a uniting material like mortar 
or cement. In general appearance tripolith 
may be described as resembling plaster of 
Paris. It is, however, sixty per cent. lighter 
than that material, and, according to the inventor, 
is fally a hundred per cent. stronger and firmer. 
The samples exhibited were admitted to show 
that this material turns out work of excellent 
appearance; and the general impression was 
that Herr Von Schenck’s tripolith is likely to 

rove # material of permanent value and of very 
wide and varied application, the more so as it is 
comparatively cheap when the excellence of the 
work and its strength and lightness are taken 
into consideration. 


emia 
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ANCIENT LIGHTS. 
FOWLER VU. WALKER. 


TuIs was an appeal, in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, before Lords Justices James, Bag- 
gallay, and Lush, from a decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Bacon in an action to restrain an 
alleged infringement of ancient lights. 


In 1868 the plaintiffs acquired seven cottages, formin 
oat of the east side of Princess-street, Liverpool, and, 
aving demolished these and the adjacent buildings, they 
erected on the site a large warehouse and offices contain- 
ing, on the ground floor and first floor, windows 15 ft. wide 
and 8 ft, high. The drawing, or measurement, of the 
position and size of the windows in the cottages was pre- 
served, Evidence was given that each cottage had three 
small rooms in front, one over another, with one window 
in each, so that, however placed, it was alleged the ancient 
lights must necessarily correspond with some part of the 
windows of the present building. The defendants had 
purchased and pulled down the buildings opposite, and 
were erecting new offices which would, ia part of their 
frontage opeeaee the plaintiffs, be nearly double the height 
of the old buildings formerly gocunr the site. In the 
Court below the Vice-Chancellor held that there being no 
evidence to show in what part of the cottages pulled down 
y the plaintiffs the windows forming the basis of their 
im for ancient lights were situated, relief could not be 
given, There was no instance in which the Court had 
entertained a claim by the owner of ancient lights which 
had been altered, where the position and extent of such 
anciént lights were not formally proved and could not be 
distinctly ascertained. Moreover, on the facts, the 
laintiffs had.not made out that they had sustained any 
mage, or that their enjoyment of all the light they could 
claim had been in any way interfered with. The action 
having been dismissed with costs, the plaintiffs appealed. 
Mr, North, Q,C., Mr. Mansel Jones, and Mr, Bardswell 
for the plaintiffs; Mr. Davey, Q.C., and Mr. Gent for the 
defendants, 
Their Lordships dismissed the appeal, on the ground of 
ents of sufficient evidence as to the position of the ancient 
gts, 
We have before now pointed out the necessity 
for giving proof to this effect. 














HAYWARD’S PAVEMENT LIGHTS. 
HAYWARD 0, HAMILTON, 


THIs was an action, in the Court of Appeal, for infringe- 
ment of a patent for improved pavement lights, the 
plaintiff claimed to have invented and patented a pave- 
ment-light, consisting of an iron frame supporting glass 
prisms upon flanges in such a position that the light from 
above is thrown in a lateral direction through the windows 
of rooms below the level of the pavement. The defendants 
disputed the novelty of the invention, and denied the 
alleged infringement. Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr, Justice 
Hawkins, sitting as a Divisional Court, gave judgment in 
favour of the plaintiff, The defendants appealed, The 
atguments on the appeal were heard on the 17th inst., 
Mr. Webster, Q.C., and Mr. Cupend appearing for the 
tiff; Mr. Aston, Q.0,, and Mr, Macrory for the 
efendants. Their lordships now delivered judgment :— 
Lord Justice Bramwell said that the judgment of the 
Divisional Court must be affirmed, The plaintiff said that 
ad found out and patented a novelty. It was almost 
manifest that he had done so, if the invention could be 
expressed in one word. He had discovered a light-direct- 
ing pavement light. No doubt the invention was not a 
Very great one; it was not like the invention of a sewing- 
achine or a thrashing-machine, The knowledge that a 
Prism used as the plaintiffused it would direct light as the 
Plaintiff's did was old, and the other of the ap 
ry of the pavement, was old, but the combination 
of the two old 8S was new, and — be the subject of 
teatent. It might be observed that it was very strange 
that such an article was never used before if it was no 
invention, As to the infringement, that was perfectly 
manifest; the pavement lights made by the defendants 
Pere merely a colourable imitation, but the same thing 


8. 

Justice Brett said that the case depended upon 

{he construction of the specification of the invantion. It 

c & new apparatus or combination, that 
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the invention of an apparatus which involved the use of 
those articles, Then, was that a a anew thing? It 
was said that the deck-lights of ships were an anticipation, 
but they were not used to throw the light sideways in one 
direction, as the plaintiff’s pavement lights did. It was 
farther argued that a prismcalled ‘‘ Darker’s Prism’’ wasan 
anticipation of the plaintiff's use of the prism, but Darker’s 
rism was not used in a horizontal position to throw light 
in a fixed direction and at a certain angle, but turned en a 
pivot and was used to throw light to any given point. It 
was therefore preposterous tosay that Darker’s prism was 
used as a machine for the same purpose as the plaintiff's 
machine. The plaintiff’s machine was therefore new, and 
it was admitted that it was useful, As to the question of 
infringement, it was rather a painfal one, for it appeared 
that the infringement was not innocent, There was evi- 
dence that the defendant’s son acquired knowledge of 
the invention from him and communicated it to the de- 
fendants, and the defendants’ specification seemed art- 
fully drawn so as to conceal an intended infringement. 
That, however, was not material, for the articles made 
and sold by the defendants were exactly the same as the 
plaintiff’s, except that the defendants’ prisms had a notch 
in them, which was useless anda mere sham, The appeal 
must therefore be dismissed. 
Fong Justice Cotton delivered judgment to the same 
effect. 

Mr. Danckwerts applied on behalf of the defendants for 
a stay of the injunction and account of profits pending an 
appeal to the House of Lords, but their Lordships refused 
to grant it. 








LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
IS AN ART-STUDIO PART OF A DWELLING-HOUSE ? 


In the Chancery Division, Patman v. Harland 
and Bennett was a motion to restrain the erec- 
tion by the defendants upon certain premises 
known as “The Art House,” in Merton-road, 
South Wimbledon, of a corrugated iron building 
intended to be used as an art studio. The 
plaintiff is the ownerof the South Park Estate, 
Wimbledon, and the premises in question (part 
of that estate) were sold and conveyed to the 
predecessor in title of the defendant Harland, 
subject to a restrictive covenant not to erect 
any building upon it other than a private 
dwelling-house. A private dwelling-house has 
been erected upon the plot in question, and is 
now used as an art school for ladies, the de- 
fendant, Miss Bennett, to whom the premises 
have been jleased by the defendant Harland, 
being the honorary superintendent of the school. 
Miss Bennett, claiming the right todo so under 
a covenant in her lease, has recently erected the 
above-mentioned corrugated iron structure at 
the side of the house as an art studio in con- 
nexion with the school. The plaintiff now moved 
for an injunction to restrain the erection as 
being in breach of the covenant subject to which 
the property was sold. Two points were taken 
by the defendant Bennett,—first, that she had 
not constructive notice of the restrictive cove- 
nant; and, secondly, that the erection was not 
a breach of the covenant. The defendant Har. 
land submitted that he was not a necessary 
party to the motion. 

The Master of the Rolls was of opinion that 
the defendant Bennett had constructive notice 
of the restrictive covenant, as every lessee 
was presumed in law to have notice of his 
lessor’s title, and in this case the original 
conveyance and also the conveyance to the 
defendant Harland contained express refer- 
ence to the restrictive covenant. He was also 
clearly of opinion that the erection in ques- 
tion was not intended to be used as a private 
dwelling-house, and was erected in breach of the 
covenant. It was said it did not come within 
the covenant, as it would be used in connexion 
with the dwelling-house already erected. Of 
course, the covenant in question must be con- 
strued in a reasonable way, and the lessee might 
perhaps be entitled to erect a billiard-room or a 
smoking-room in connexion with the house; but 
the art-studio could not fairly be said to be an 
accessory of a private dwelling-house. He 
should not at present grant a mandatory in- 
junction to pull down the erection (although it 
was said that it could be pulled down in a few 
hours), as it might be the defendants would be 
entitled to use some portion of the building as 
an adjunct to the dwelling-house ; but he should 
grant an injunction until the trial to restrain the 
defendant Bennett from further proceeding 
with or completing the erection. There would 
be no injunction against the defendant Harland. 








The Plumstead Surveyorship.—The post 
of surveyor of the parish of Plamstead is vacant 
by the retirement of Mr. F. F. Thorne, of Lee. 
We understand that the local committee, to 
whom"the matter is referred, will recommend 
the appointment of a gentleman at 200/. a year, 
to inclade his whole services, and that applica- 





tions will be received up to June 4th. 


THE PICTURES AT BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 


Sir,—Could you with propriety call attention 
to the state and condition of the pictures at 
Buckingham Palace, which we were permitted 
to view the other day by the gracious permission 
of her Majesty, I think good might result. 
They are in a very bad state, and require im- 
mediate attention to rescue them from decay 
and ruin, which must take place if attention be 
not paid to them at once. They have lost all 
their charm and freshness of appearance for the 
want of being attended to and maintained in 
a sound state, and through not being protected 
from the dampness and corrosive effects of our 
dirty atmosphere. Is there no official guardian 
or keeper of the royal galleries? By what royal 
purchases does the Crown patronise and uphold 
British art ? Senex. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


S1z,—Will you allow me to ask, What is the 
purpose of the Architectural Room at the Royal 
Academy? Is it supposed to show the outside 
world what architects are doing in the year of 
grace, 1881? Is it supposed to exhibit to the 
public original designs by nineteenth-century 
architects? Is it supposed to show the most 
important public and private buildings now 
erecting in this country? Is it intended to be 
an exhibition representing architecture as it 
really exists in the-nineteenth century? If so, 
it most signally fails in its purpose. 

What, I would ask, is the general impression 
which any intelligent foreigner would bring 
away after examining the architectural room at 
the Royal Academy ? Well, there is no doubt 
that the thing that would first suggest itself to 
his mind is that the English people of the 
nineteenth century are seized by a violent fever 
of religious enthusiasm, and are rapidly return- 
ing to Medieval sentiments and traditions ; 
that, in fact, they had become, above all things, 
@ race of church - builders; that everything 
was being sacrificed to this intense love of 
ecclesiasticism; that our public and private 
buildings, our railways, our literary and scientific 
institutions, our banks, our exchanges, are all 
as nothing, compared to the enormous self- 
sacrifice and violent zeal shown for building 
churches all over the land. He would say,— 
“ Here is a representation, a realisation, of what 
France was in the thirteenth century. Here is 
@ people whose whole mind is imbued with 
religious fervour and excitement.” He would 
say, ‘‘I will walk through this strange land and 
see the stately minsters rising at the corner of 
every street, and notice the effect of a country 
which has made the temporal and civil powers 
entirely subservient to the spiritual. Strange 
sight in the nineteenth century !” 

Then, when the intelligent foreigner came to 
notice the style of our buildings, he would con- 
clude that the Classic styles were abolished, or 
at least nearly so. After searching for some 
time he wonld, it is true, discover four drawings 
representing buildings in that style. When he 
came to inquire further, however, he would find 
that two out of the four are not going to be built! 
And even of the “freely-treated Renaissance” 
style, only about half a dozen designs are 
exhibited. 

Now, sir, I would ask, What is the object of 
such an exhibition of architectural works as 
this? To describe the Architectural Room 
traly, I should say that it is “an exhibition of 
drawings in pen-and-ink,’”’ representing eccle- 
siastical buildings erected in imitation of those 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, by 
living architects of the nineteenth a 
showing the great wnfitness of such buildings 
to our age, their total incapacity to meet our 
wants and requirements, and entire inability to 
express our thoughts and sentiments.” What 
thinking man can look upon these buildings 
without seeing their unfitness? In one design 
we see side chapels,—withont altars; in another, 
& rood-screen without a rood ! 

I am not condemning Gothic architecture. If 
that architecture has any life in it, it is capable 
of modern development ; but the mere slavish 
imitation of thirteenth and fourteenth century 
works is not nineteenth-century art,—it may 
be antiquarianism, and it may be ecclesiology, 
‘but it is not art. Art must be a living thing, 
but this is the mere resurrection of the dry 
bones of past ages, and, unlike the dry bones in 
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them, no nerves, and no spirit is breathed into 
them. 
Another point which strikes one ia the archi- 
tectural room at the Royal Academy is the 
poverty of the drawinge. Surely the local 
colour of a building is a matter of some im- 
portance? And if so, why do we see nothing 
but scraggy pen-and-ink sketches, which give 
no idea whatever of colour, and little enough of 
light and shade? Of course a coloured drawing 
may misrepresent a building, but a pen-and-ink 
drawing a!ways does! When what would in 
reality be a flat tint is redaced to a series of 
lines, and these lines may take any direction 
which the draughtsman pleases, it is easy to see 
how thoroughly they may be made to misrepre- 
sent an object. A flat plaster wall may be made, 
by pretty cross-hatching, to look as rich an@ 
intricate as the diaper carved walls of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. A great gaping hideous plate-glass 
window may be made to look as if it were filled 
with the delicate and intricate glaziag of a 
Venetian palace. Then, again, it is impossible 
to tell what material is used in constructing 
the buildiog. Surely this is not the right and 
true style of architectural perspective drawing, 
and the soover it is given up the better. 
OF course I do not wish to defend the gaudy 
style of “ perspective’ sent in with some com- 
petition plans, bat I venture to assert that a 
drawing executed in washes of colour must be a 
more accurate representation of a building than 
one executed in scratches. 
Probably the “‘ pen-and-ink style” of archi- 
tectural drawing is ovly another eccentricity of 
the “ Medizval school,” and is as much out of 
joint with the times as some of their other pecu- 
liarities. That we may soon see an end to both 

is the earnest wish of yours, 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 








QUESTIONS IN COLOUR. 


Siz,—Your correspondent, “ W. CO. T.,”’ takes 
me to task for not perceiving, so he says, “ that 
the modern theory of vibrations, and of the 
physiological theory of the harmony of colour, 
precludes the nomenclature of primaries and 
secondaries, which are a figment of an extinct 
world of thought.” He also says that, “ kaow- 
ing as we do that colour exists in sense only, it 
must be clear that two or more colours can never 
be placed upon a paper,” &c. Now it was, of 
course, open to me to say, not that two pieces of 
coloured paper should be experimented with, but 
“‘two pieces of paper, having each the quality of 
reflecting only those vibrations which affect the 
optic nerve with the sensation known as such or 
such a colour.” But I imagine that any reader, 
scientific or otherwise, who took the trouble to 
read my letter, would have pronounced the 
writer an affected pedant for speaking in so 
roundabout a fashion of so simple a matter. 

As to the “ nomenclature,” I made no use of the 
word ‘‘ secondaries,” although, as I expressly dis- 
tinguished the palette from sensation, it was quite 
op2n tome todoso. I spokeof “ primaries” in 
order to indicate those colours which cannot be 
compounded of others. I also spoke of “com- 
plementaries,” in the use of which word I am 
jastified by all the writers on the modera theory 
of coloar, such as Helmholtz and the learned 
president of the Reyal Society, Mr. Spottis- 
woode, whose beautiful experiments in polarised 
light are among the most splendid exemplifica- 
tions of ‘“‘complementary” colours, and whose 
lucid explanationa are the best proof that the 
flourishing forth of scientific phraseology is as 
unnecessary as it is often merely’pretentious. 

J. D. Onack. 





Sir,—“ W. C. T.,” in his last letter, seems to 
despair of writers on colour ever laying aside a 
fossilised (as he thinks) vosabulary, when speak- 
ing on thie subject, instead of using the modern 
scientific nomenclature adopted by theoretical 
and very unpractical authorities (?) of the 
present day. What practical use is it to any 
one to read about ‘‘ Wave Lengths,” “Theory of 
Vibrations,” “ Physiological Theory of Harmony 
of Colours,” and other similar obliquity ? 

We want to study the general laws why and 
how colours affect one another when combined 
either in our manufactures or as used for deco- 
rative purposes. To apply colour intelligently 
we must have correct data to work upon, so that 
either in weaving together variously coloured 

or colouring wall surfaces, we may pro- 


new combination to Mr. Delamotte, who thinks 


(Builder, April 23rd), “ W. C. T.,” after speaking 
on the modern theories, tells us that “all 
questions of colour, as colour, must be decided 
by the optic sense.” To my mind this is the 
only true standpoint from which to view the 
question, for on all occasions we are called upon 
to decide from the evidence of our eyes only, 
whether the artist, decorator, or weaver have 
been successful in their several combinations. 

Then what laws are we to rely upon,—on the 
theoretical and physiological, or on laws deduced 
from numerous and practical experiments, the 
visual organs being taxen as the jadge in all 
cases? Surely we must be guided by the latter, 
for what use would be a knowledge of the former 
to an artist who has to cover a wall surface with 
an arrangement in colour, or to a silk manu- 
facturer wishing to obtain a pleasing assortment 
of his brilliant threads? ‘‘ W. C. T.” takes 
exception to my way of expressing myself when 
speaking of viewing colours placed upon paper 
Iam perfectly aware that we do not actually 
place colours on paper, but this much is fact, 
that we possess substances which reflect certain 
of the coloured rays forming white light, and 
for the sake of simplicity and use these sub- 
stances have been named after the raya of the 
prismatic spectrum which give similar sensa- 
tions. 
Till scientists of the present day disprove con- 
clusively that we are wrong to follow the teach- 
ing of such men as Chevreul, and in the absence 
of any results from modern researches which 
can be at all applied to the fine arts, it would be 
as well to hold by the old laws. For with all 
that has been written on this subject lately, not 
one fact that can be usefully applied has been 
given to the world. R 








A NEW MODE OF DECORATION. 


§1r,—Will you allow me to call the attention 
of my brother architects to a new means of 
decoration, specimens of which will be on view 
at the Exhibition of Decorative Art? It is the 
invention and patent of Mr. Godfrey Hirst, of 
Whitby, and consists of a combination of enamel 
with jet. From the specimens of the work that 
I have seen, I believe it will form a very valu- 
able artistic addition to the legitimate means of 
decorating furniture, reredoses, pulpite, &c. It 
is well known that jet is capable of a very high 
and endurable polish. I have myself seen a 
thirteenth-century jet cross, found buried on the 
site of Grosmont Priory, near Whitby, which 
is still in a perfect state of polish; but I do 
not think it is so well known that it possesses in 
@ unique degree the power of absorbing the 
radiation of adjacent colours, so that when used 
with any other colours than yellows, it produces 
a wonderfully soft effect, and gives a richness 
of tone I know no other black material capable 
of doing. I attribute the want of a generai 
knowledge of this quality in jet to the fact that 
jet ornaments are nearly always worn with 
black, and consequently this absorbing power of 
radiation is not felt. I have, however, used jet 
instead of crystals or sham pearls for jewelling 
embroidered altar frontals, and I was astonished 
on my first essay with the material to find that 
my jet bosses, worked on to a deep crimson 
ground, at ten yards’ distance looked like car- 
buncles. At first I thought that was the resalt 
of reflection upon the rounded surface of the 
boss, but a little more thought soon made me 
conclude that was not the case, and an experi- 
ment with a flat disc of jet on a similar ground 
gave mea clue tothe real cause. This valuable 
quality of radiation absorption can be very dis- 
tinctly followed in Mr. Hirst’s exhibits, showing 
itself very strongly on the blue grounds, less so 
on the reds, and not at all on the yellow. Mr. 
Hirst has, I believe, submitted specimens of his 


very highly of it as a decorative means. 
Cartes Nort ARMFIELD, 
York Diocesan Sarveyor. 








The Ruskin Museum at Sheffield. — 
During Professor Ruskin’s illness the arrange- 
ments for the enlargement of St. George's 
Museum at Walkley, near Sheffield, have been 
somewhat in abeyance; but they have now been 
taken up again. An architect is engaged pre- 
paring plans for galleries to ba added to the 
present building, one of which it is stated will 
be 200 ft. long. When ready, a meeting of the 





oded with certainty, so that the final result shall 
be pleasing and harmonious. In a former letter 





‘carry them out will be called. 


committee formed to raise funds with which to 
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MURAL DECORATION. 


Sir,—It would be very amusing to note the 
discussions on mural painting which periodically 
occur in this country, as if this kind of art were 
some new thing, and we had not the example to 
follow of the greatest masters and . mural 
painters that ever lived. I say, “it would be 
amusing,” were it not that the discussions op 
these occasions betray a want of experience and 
reflection which leaves the subject just where it 
was, and the public mind as chaotic as ever 
upon the matter. Moreover, one would suppose 
that the importance of maral painting to the 
arts of design had never been pointed out b 
those who best understood the subject, or that 
a Royal Commission, under the presidency of 
H:R.H. the late Prince Consort, had never been 
formed for obtaining every possible information 
on the subject, or that this had not been com. 
pletely carried out some forty or more years 
since, for little. has been done; and we learn 
from Mr. Waterhouse that Mr. Madox Brown, 
inadequately paid, is painting one or two small 
works annually in the Manchester Town-hall. 
This is the result of the repeated attempts to 
introduce mural painting in a country which is 
always boasting about its art progress, and 
ignorantly chattering about Michelangelo and 
Raffaelle. 

Oa the recurrence of the discussions I am 
alluding to, I have repeatedly had to defend 
fresco,—buon fresco,—from its assailants. Surely 
that method which was good enough for the 
greatest master: is good enough and lasting 
enough for anything that has been done, or is 
likely to be done, in English art. Italian frescoes, 
whether warranted to wash or not, have borne 
the washings of Time quite sufficiently to hand 
down for centuries the greatest works that have 
ever been produced in pictorial art. It ought, 
therefore, to be primd facie evident that those 
works by English painters, said to be in fresco, 
and which in a year or two have failed, could not 
have been painted in the Italian method, could 
not have been buon fresco. The explanation 
sometimes resorted to is that their failare is due 
to the climate; but, as I have repeatedly shown, 
this reason will not hold, for Roman mortar has 
withstood this climate for a thousand years, and 
sound fresco depends upon sound mortar; if 
mortar will last in this climate, fresco will last. 
The use of fresco by the great painters cught 
surely to have some weight: we may be quite 
sure that the method was not blindly adopted 
by them, but with all due consideration ; the 
method was, in all probability, handed down in 
unbroken succession from Classic times. Shall 
we follow the example of the great masters, or 
new fangled counsels, even far-fetched from 
Pera ? 

Fresco would not be appropriate, I must 
admit, for designs of the dimensions of Mr. 
Madox Brown’s, nor for the position in which 
these are placed. Mural decorations, as a rule, 
should occupy larger spaces, and be above the 
eye. But spirit-fresco is a misnomer. It may 
possibly be a safe method. We have certainly 
two good authorities for its use, but it has not 
yet had a sufficient time test. In respect to 
the German wax methods, I find the following 
record in a letter dated from Munich in 1841 :— 
‘“‘ Professor Zimmerman says that his works in 
the wax method, of three years’ standing, are 
already flaking off; whilst those executed [by 
him] in fresco, and even in the open air of the 
severe climate of Manich, are as fresh as ever.” 
He also says that all the wax paintings by 
Schnorr in the Residency will have in a few 
years to be painted in fresco. Schnorr himeelf 
foresees this, and keeps his cartoons, which are 
otherwise destroyed, in contemplation of such 
an eventuality. When we speak of processes 
being abandoned in Germany, we must recollect 
that there haa been for some years an hiatus in 
the practice of mural painting, but I am not 
aware that the great water-glass paintings in 
the New Museum at Berlin, by Kaulbach, nor 
that any of the great works in fresco, either in 
Manich or elsewhere in Germany, are failing. 

I have myself in view a simple method, which 
may possibly supersede all others, bothon account 
of the facility of using it, and its promise of 
durability. But, of course, this is as yet un- 
proven. But, as Sir Charles Eastlake very truly 
said, “ methods of execution are of a compara- 
tively secondary importance.” The adaptation 
of art to mural paintiag requires a special edu- 
cation quite irrespectively of method. Of this 
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them with some everlasting method, they would 
let any easel-painter loose upon & wall, to im- 
mortalise bis unfitness and their stupidity. If 


would ultimately be adopted. 


works in painting and sculpture, unless they 


q good one in itself, that is fitted for the pur- 
ses of mural decoration. It is the artist who 
alone comprehends the art-capabilities of any 
gubject. The architects of the present day can- 
not get rid of the fallacy that mural decoration 
js an inferior kind of art, whereas decoration, in 
excelsis, a8 it was practised in the great art 
times, was the very highest kind of art that was 
ever produced. The architects and other tec- 
tones were all placed under Phidias; whereas 
the architects of the present day would place 
the artist only at the head of the house painters 
and decorators. W. Cave THOMAS. 








SANITARY PLUMBING. 


Sir,—I must indeed compliment you on the 
various articles I read from time to time in 
your paper,—a® paper that has continued for 
many years to bring before the public subjects 
of vital importance in sanitary matters; also 
our defective water supply,—important, because 
each contributes to the welfare of every indi- 
vidual, and to the prosperity of the country at 
large. I deem it unnecessary to offer any 
apology for troubling you with this, having read 
in your last issue the notes on sanitary plumbing 
by Mr. 8. Stevens Hellyer, a stranger tome. I 
wish to endorse his expressions, having served 
my apprenticeship tothe plumbing trade for seven 
years, from six a.m. to seven p.m., in one of our 
northern cities, in a large and successful esta- 
blishment. Having also a liking for plumbing 
and sanitary matters, I commenced at an early 
period of such apprenticeship to bring out various 
improvements. During an experience of forty 
years, at home and abroad, it may be taken by 
your readers that the writer has some ground 
for passing an opinion on the movement now 
commenced, and saying that it will be welcomed 
by that body. Why this particular craft has 
been so long neglected,—why no one has stepped 
forward long ere this to lift it out of its seeming 
languor or apathy,—I cannot tell. It is a trade 
second to none in all that appertains to the 
general well-being; & trade whose workman- 
ship, when executed by a thorough mechanic, is 
most interesting to look at. To see how lead 
can be manipulated either from sheet or pipe, 
whether cast, drawn, or otherwise, extracts ad- 
miration on all hands. These lectures, given so 
clearly, must lift the plumber up, and bring him 
to have greater respect and appreciation of his 
beautiful trade, and restore it to its original 
state. D-traps and pan-closets, and such de- 
fective sanitary appliances, ought to be swept 
out by all architects in their specifications. The 
great objections to their use having long ago 
been pointed out, it is surprising that they are 
still advertised and admitted. The time cannot 
be far distant when some sanitary organisation 
for the inspection of dwellings on behalf of the 
public will take root, and put a stop to a system 
80 injurious to the inhabitauts. I trust Mr. 

Hellyer will meet with other practical and ex- 
perienced plumbers to assist him in the good 
work, and give beneficial lectures periodically 
in the same genial and descriptive manner as he 
is doing. I feel satisfied that the plumbers as a 
body are not behind other trades in their dis- 
cernment and appreciation of that which is put 
before them for their good. T. 8. 








In the Cathedral of Cloyne,—the diocese 
to which Bishop Berkeley devoted eighteen 
years of earnest faithfal labour,—no memorial 
of any kind has been erected in his honour. A 


strong committee has been formed to supply | aged 


The Chairman 
cessful candidates to be, 
J. Page, and J. Pilgrim. 
and Mrs. Thomas. 
Messrs. Thos. 8 


this deficiency, and it is proposed to remove the 
present organ-screen, which is considered a 
great disfigurement to the building, and to 
substitute one of a distinctly monumental cha- 
racter, with a statue of the Bishop as the 
prominent feature. Dr. Caulfield, Queen’s 
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not, however, hold long, as in November last he 
accepted the Governorship of Madras. 

Mr. John Head, of the firm of Ransomes, 
Head, & Jefferies, Ipswich, died on the 19th 
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able papers to the Proceedings of the Institu- 
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Society in 1865, he was elected to fall member- 
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In view of the present importance of technical 
education, the syllabus of the Sammer Term 
(just commenced) of this Institute well deserves 
perusal. The classes and laboratory practice, 
held in Cowper-street, City-road, are open for 
an almost nominal fee to female, as well as male, 
students. Ladies who have neither the time nor 


at Newnham or 
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service to them, while the evening classes can- 
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CRANE’S NEW REGISTER STOVE. 


been made lately 


to produce an ordinary grate in which anthracite 
coal can be burned successfully are numerous, 
and it will be interesting at the coming Inter- 
national Sanitary Exhibition, where most of 


to compare and 


weigh their relative merits. Oneof the simplest 
we have seen, and which, moreover, seems to be 
a cure for smoky chimneys, is Crane’s new patent 
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Books. 


Miscellaneous Scientific Papers. By W. J. 
Macguosn Rankine, O.E., F.R.S. With 
Portraits, Plates, and Diagrams. London: 
Griffin. 1881. 

Soon after the lamented death of Professor 

, Rankine, which occurred on December 24th, 
1872, some of his personal friends decided on 
the republication, in a suitable volame form, of 
@ selection of some of his valuable contributions 
tothe Transactions of the various scientific bodies 

. of. which he was a ,member, and to different 
scientific periodicals. The result is the present 

_ Volume, which is edited by the Secretary to the 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, and contains a memoir of Mr. Rankine 
by P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

. Born in Edinburgh, on the 5th of July, 1820, 
William John Macquorn Rankine was “a Scot 
of Scots.” Descended from the Rankines of Car- 
rick, and the Cochranes of Dundonald, he traced 
his descent from Robert Bruce. His father was 

_ an officer in the Rifles, who became Secretary 
to the Caledonian Railway Company. The bent 
of his mind towards the higher departments of 
science dates from the presentation to him, 
when fourteen years old, of a copy of the “ Prin- 
cipia” of Newton. His knowledge of the 
higher mathematics was principally obtained 
by private study. Chemistry and natural 
0 IS i he studied in the University of 
Edinburgh, where, before completing his seven- 
teenth year, he obtained the Gold Medal for an 
essay on the undulatory theory of light. He 
was articled to Mr. John Macneil, C.E., in 1838, 
and was engaged in the construction of different 
railways and other works, as well as in purely 
scientific researches, unti!, in 1855, he began to 
lecture on civil engineering in Glasgow Univer- 
sity. He had previously been elected a member 
of the Royal Society, and contributed to the 
Philosophical Transactions a paper on the 
“ Geometrical Representation of the Expansive 
Action of Heat.” In 1857 he delivered an inau- 
gural address as first President of the Institute of 
Engineers inScotland. Among the very numerous 
productions of his pen are the four great engi- 
neering treatises (in addition to that on ship- 
building), the “‘ Manual of Applied Mechanics,” 
the “Manual of the Steam-Engine and other 
Prime Movers,” the “ Manual of Civil Engineer- 
ing,” and “ Machinery and Millwork.’’ 

Rankine, says his biographer, was, in many 
subjects, an almost self-taught man, and the 
direction of his earlier scientific work seems not 
to have been a very profitable one. But once 
on the right tack, his progress became very 
rapid. Rankine published only one or two 
papers on the subject of pure mathematics, and 
even these, though not containing any direct 
allusion to physics, were connected somewhat 
closely with kinematical or physical investiga- 
tions, such as the deformation of an elastic 
solid. The number of his scientific papers 
seems absolutely enormous when we consider 
the minute and scrupulous care with which he 
attended to every point of detail in the writing 
and printing of them. 

The beautiful portrait prefixed to the volume 
justifies, physiognomically regarded, the remark 
of the biographer. “Of the man himself, it is 
not easy to speak in terms which, to a stranger, 
would appear unexaggerated. His appearance 
was striking and prepossessing in the extreme, 
and his courtesy resembled almost that of a 
gentleman of the Old School. The evident 
interest which he took in all that was said to 
him had a most reassuring effect on the speaker ; 
and he could turn without apparent mental 
effort from the prattle of young children to the 
most formidable statement of new results in 
mathematical or physical science.” 

The most important purely scientific work of 
Rankine is contained in his numerous papers on 
the dynamical theory of heat, and on energy 
generally. His earliest paper on the subject, 
called “Molecular Vortices,” is an important 
contribution to physical science. The applica- 
tion of the doctrine that heat and work are con- 
vertible, to the discovery of new relations among 
the ies of bodies, was made about the 
same time by those eminent men of science, Sir 
W. Thomson, Rankine, and Olausins. Thomson 
led the way by his account of the almost for- 

tten work of Oarnot on the “ Motive Power of 

‘eat, which had been published in 1824, and 
was too much in advance of the state of science 
at the time to receive much attention. Thomson 


‘| gave a fall account of this work in 1849, in the 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and pointed out the modification of the theory 
that must be made on abandoning the assump- 
tion that heat is a substance. He further showed 
that Carnot’s method was capable of giving an 
absolute definition of temperature, and experi- 
mentally verified a deduction made by his 
brother, James Thomson, from Carnot’s theory 
as to the alteration of the freezing point of water 
by pressure. In the same year Rankine applied 
the theory of Carnot to the determination of the 
relation between the latent heat and the density 
of steam, obtaining results that were soon after- 
wards verified by Joule and Regnault. 

The papers collected in the present volume 
chiefly relate to the subjects of thermodynamics 
and hydrodynamics. They have been arranged 
in three divisions. Those under Part I. relate 
to temperature and elasticity. The first gives 
an approximate equation for the elasticity of 
vapour in contact with its liquid; the second 
gives @ formula for the expansion of liquids by 
heat ; the third and fourth papers develop “ the 
centrifagal theory of elasticity” ; the fifth deals 
with the laws of elasticity in reference to the 
strength of structures; the sixth, with the dis- 
tinction between strain and stress; the seventh 
paper treats of the vibrations of plane-polarised 
light ; the eighth gives a general view of an 
oscillatory theory of light; and the ninth is on 
the velocity of sound in liquid and solid bodies. 

The second part contains numerous papers 
relating to the transformation of energy and the 
mechanical action of heat. The height to which 
the scientific imagination of the author could 
soar, without ever losing hold of the an. 
chorage of known truths, may be estimated 
from the title of the first of these essays, namely, 
“On the Reconcentration of the Mechanical 
Energy of the Universe.” The third part con- 
tains nine papers relating to wave forma, pro- 
pulsion of vessels, and stability of structures. 

It will be at once apparent to the reader that 
it would be idle to attempt to give either an 
abstract or a popular account of a volume so full 
of scientific investigations of the present order. 
However hopefully we may look forward to an 
ultimate simplification of physical science, the 
time is yet distant when such researches as 
those detailed in the papers before us can be 
either forgotten or carelessly read. The work 
is a contribution of extraordinary value to the 
scientific library, and, as far as it is allowable to 
speak generally of writing involving such an 
infinitude of exact detail, appears to have been 
edited with a care befitting the memory of a 
great scientific discoverer and the importance 
of the subjects discussed. 








Miscellanen, 


The International Medical and Sani- 
tary Exhibition.—The arrangements for the 
International Exhibition on the occasion of the 
International Medical Congress have within the 
last few days been nearly completed. The exhi- 
bition itself, quite apart from the congress, will 
be held in the Eastern, the Western, and the 
Quadrant arcades of the Horticultural Gardens, 
and in some of the galleries of the Albert Hall. 
The exhibition will be open from July 16 to 
August 13, but it is not yet decided whether 
there shall be any formal opening. That the 
exhibition will be really international is indi- 
cated by the fact that there will be contributors 
from France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, and the United States. Much 
still remains to be done, but there is every 
prospect of the exhibition being a credit to 
England. The secretary is Mr. Mark Judge, 
of the Parkes Museum of Hygiene, University 
College, Gower-street. From him particulars 
may be obtained. There ic still space. 

The South Wales Union Railway Pier 
at Portskewett, on the Monmouthshire side of 
the Severn, was destroyed by fire early on 
Monday morning. It is thought to be the 
work of an incendiary. Unfortunately the 
watcher and signalman, John Henry Williams, 
was burnt to death. The pier was between 
200 ft. and 300 ft. long, and stood 70 ft. above 
the bed of the river. 

The Medals of Honour at the Salon 
were (we learn from a telegram in the Times 
awarded on Wednesday last. M. Baudry takes 
the medal for painting; M. Formije that for 
architecture; and M. Chauvel that for en- 





graving. 


) | office, 


————_=_= 

Forged Bronzes in Japan.—To whateye 
extent, and with whatever success, deceptions 
are practised by porcelain vendors, the palm of 
cozenage must be awarded to the bronze mang. 
facturers. The Japan Weekly Mail says,—Ther, 
is at present living in Kiyoto an artizan 
name Zoroku. He is by some accounted ti, 
most skilful, by all, one of the most skilfal, 
workers in metal Japan has ever possessed, 
His speciality is inlaying with silver and g 
an art which he carries to such perfection that 
his pieces are scarcely distinguishable from the 
chef d’ewvres of the Min period. What one gees 
on going into his atelier is a very old man—gome 
sixty-five or seventy—peering through a pair of 
huge horn spectacles at a tiny incense-burner 
or still tinier flower vase, from whose frets and 
diapers he is paring away, with marvellons 
patience, an almost imperceptible roughness or 
excrescence. Beside him, winter and summer 
alike, stands a brazier with a slow charcoal fire, 
over which an iron netting supports one or two 
bronze vessels similar to that he holds in his 
hand. Plainly these bronzes are being subjected 
to a slow process of baking, and if you watch 
for a moment, marvelling at the purpose of a 
proceeding which seems only calculated to mar 
the fair surface of the metal, you shall presently 
see the old man dip a feather into a vessel filled 
with a greenish liquid, and touch the heated 
bronze here and there with the most delicate 
and dexterous care. This liquid is acetate of 
copper, and this patient process, which you 
see repeated perhaps twenty or thirty times 
during a visit of twice as many minutes, will be 
continued in the same untiring fashion for half 
a year to come, after which a month’s rubbing 
and polishing will turn out a bronze rich in 
green and russet tints that might, and indeed 
must, you would fancy, have beeen produced by 
centuries of slowly toiling time. This is an 
example of what goes on more or less all through 
the trade, with, however, one important distinc- 
tion, that whereas Zoroku’s work is honestly 
excellent, and, bearing his name, is not intended 
to deceive but merely to imitate, that of his 
confréres is generally of the most inferior de. 
scription, and owes a great deal of its apparent 
antiquity to technical defects. In fact, the 
quality test, if carefully applied, is even 
more reliable in the case of bronzes than of 
porcelain. 

Sanitary Plumbing.—The repetition course 
of Mr. Hellyer’s lectures has been arranged for, 
and will commence on Friday next, June 3rd, at 
the Hall of the Society of Arts, and be con- 
tinued on Wednesday, the 15th, and on other 
dates to be hereafter announced. The intro- 
ductory lecture of last week will not be delivered 
again, but the new course will begin with a 
repetition of the lecture on “ Joints and Pipe- 
bending,” which will be given on Wednesday 
next, as the second of the original course. 
Tickets for the new course can be obtained at 
our office on and after Monday next.——Mr. 
A. Stewart Harrison writes to say that Mr. 
Hellyer, in his introductory lecture (reported 
by us last week), did not do justice to the 
Plumbers’ Company, who, in November, 1875, 
at the instigation of Mr. George Shaw, appointed 
@ committee to consider in what way the Com- 
pany could promote the technical education of 
plumbers. The result wasa resolve to offer the 
Freedom of the Company to applicants who 
passed an examination by Mr. G. Shaw, under 
the auspices of the new union of the City 
Guilds. This examination will take place in 4 
few weeks. 

Somersetshire Drainage.—Four years a0 
the landowners of this county obtained a private 
Act of Parliament enabling them to improve 
their lands and deal with the floods which 
have every year devastated the richest portion 
of their lands. Since then a body of thirty 
commissioners have been engaged in establish- 
ing the machinery of the Act. They have just 
finished their labours. They have surveyed in 
all 123,000 acres. They have established six- 
teen Boards to carry out the cleansing, repair, 
and maintenance of the various and 
water-courses. They have established a Central 
Board to harmonise and control the whole area, 
to carry ont all the arterial drainage of the 
county, and to adjust any differences 
the Boards. The thirty commissioners, having 
accomplished their work, are now retiring 
and the elected Boards succeed on the 
Ist of June. All this (according to the Times) 
bas been accomplished without any Government 
help of any sort. The cost has been over some 





lands 2s. 1d., and on others 1s. 7d. 
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Sanita Engineers in the Midland 
oneal the Midland Counties district 
meeting of the Association of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors, held at 
Hanley the other day, the first business com- 
prised @ visit to the sewage works recently 
opened at Trent Hay, where Mr. Lobley, borough 
engineer of Hanley, showed the sewage-tanks, 
pumping-engines, and filtration-areas, and de- 
described the system of intercepting-sewers in 
operation. The visitors afterwards were con- 
ducted to the storm leap-weirs at Htruria Vale 
and some other places, inspecting the tramway 
en route. In the afternoon the members 
assembled at the Town-hall, and Mr. HE. 
Pritchard, O.E., past-president, district hon. 
secretary, Birmingham, was voted to the chair. 
Among those present were Messrs. Lobley 
(Hanley), Boys (Walsall), Comber (Kiddermin- 
ster), Allan (Stratford-on-Avon), Fereday (Wed- 
nesbury), &c. Mr. Pritchard was unanimously 
re-elected hon. secretary for the Midland dis- 
trict. Mr. Lobley read a paper containing a 
detailed and interesting description of the main 
drainage and sewage works of Hanley, which 
was followed by a discussion. 

Ancient Figures of Wood.—At the meeting 
of the British Archeological Association on 
Wednesday in last week, after a number of in- 
teresting exhibitions, a paper was read by Dr. 
Phené, F.S.A., on certain figures of wood con- 
fessedly of remote antiquity, which have been 
foond in Britain, Brittany, &¢., at various 
periods. The lecturer referred to the importance 
of the comparison of antiquities found in one 
country with those from elsewhere, and pro- 
ceeded to point out the remarkable analogy 
between a wooden figure found at Newton Abbot 
25 ft. from the surface, a Bolivian figure found 
in a serpent mound, and another also of wood, of 
Astarte, found in Brittany. Reference was also 
made to a rude wooden figure of the Virgin, said 
to have been found at Mont St. Michel; 
another which is believed to have come over 
with the Holy House of Loretto; and a third in 
a convent at Minorca, a well-known Phoenician 
settlement. 

The Natural History Museum.—JIn the 
House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Firth asked 
the senior member for the University of Cam- 
bridge why the trustees of the South Kensington 
Natural History Museum had withdrawn their 
announcement that such Museum would be open 
from May to the middle of July on Mondays and 
Saturdays till eight p.m., and from the middle 
of July till the end of August on the same days, 
till seven p.m., and whether they were prepared 
to restore to the public the facilities of evening 
attendance which were originally given. Mr. 
Walpole replied that there was every disposition 
on the part of the trustees to keep open the 
Museum collection as long as they could, but the 
arrangements were so imperfect, and the staff 
in attendance still so scanty, that he was afraid 
it could not be kept open to a later hour than it 
was at present. 

Swiss Exhibition, New Bond-street.— 
Within the last few days this exhibition has been 
made more representative of Swiss art by the 
accession of a considerable number of pictures 
by the most eminent artists of Switzerland. 
The galleries are extensively re-hung, and those 
Who have seen them before can form no idea of 
the improvement they have undergone, The 
galleries now contain representative specimens 
of the work of most of the leading painters of 
the Swiss school, such as Van Muyden, B. 
Vautier, the Oalamas (father and son), L. de 
Meuron, Koller, Burkhardt, Grob, Humbert, 
Veillon, the two Lugardons (father and son), 
Castrea, Ravel, Durand, Vuillarmet, Burnand, 
Davier, Suret, Duval, and others, and afford a 
fair opportunity of estimating the importance of 
that school at the present day. The interest of 
the exhibition is increased by the predominance 
of local subjecta. 

Building Land.—We have recently referre 
to sales of land in and around Woodford, and it 
18 rather surprising that more attention has not 
je — ee fine locality of Buckhurst-hill, 

is high, healthy, and picturesque. We 
understand that a poner new station is 
shortly to be erected, with entrances to Queen’s 
and Palmerston roads. 
Len cohtical Education in Italy.—Professor 
ne Levi, who is now travelling in Italy, is 
making inquiries on the relation of technical 
nation to national Italian industry. He 
wntends making a report on the results of recent 
of on the subject to the Vice-President 
the Committee of Council on Education. 


City Parochial Charities.—The Charity 
Organisation Society are about to senda petition 
to the House of Commons, showing “that the 
property of the Parochial Charities of the City 
of London has of late years greatly increased, 
is still increasing in value, and now exceeds 
100,000/. per annum ; that the population of -the 
City of London has greatly diminished, and is 
still diminishing; that’ many of the objects to 
which the income of the property of the City 
Parochial Charities is now applied have ceased 
to be practically useful; and praying the House 
to pass some measure for improving the admini- 
stration of the Parochial Charities of the City 
of London, and for applying their income (after 
providing for such of the existing objects as 
are still beneficial) to objects beneficial to the 
poorer classes over the whole metropolis. 

The Harvey Tercentenary Statue.—Mr. 
Albert Bruce Joy’s statue for the Harvey Ter- 
centenary Memorial is now cast in bronze, and 
will probably be soon sent to Folkestone, the 
native place of the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, where a suitable site has been_pro- 
vided for it on the Lees. In modelling his 
statue, Mr. Brace Joy has closely followed the 
portrait of Harvey by Janssens preserved in 
the Royal College of Physicians. 

Mount Stuart House, near Rothesay, 
the seat of the Marquis of Bute, is being 
rebuilt after the fire of about a year and 
a half ago. The house will be massive, five 
stories in height, 260 ft. long by 130 ft. broad. 
The central-hall is to be 130 ft. by 60 ft. A 
large quantity of marble is being used, and it is 
estimated that the cost will not be less than 
200,0007. 

Tramore.—The first stained-glass window has 
_ been placed in Tramore Catholic Church by 


.J.A. Blake, M.P. Itisin the south transept, |. 


and represents the “ Apparition of the Sacred 
Heart.” The window is 34 ft. in height,‘and its 
execution was entrusted to Messrs. Mayer & Co., 
of Munich and London, who have also lately 
erected the oak pulpit in the same church. 








TENDERS 


For the erection and completion of stabling and loose, 
boxes, two dwelling-houses, and shops, at Salem-place, 
Fulham-rozd, for the London General Omnibus Company, 




















Limited. Mr, Alfred Tosh, architect. Quantities by 

Messrs. Bolton :— 
Butt £5,597 10 0 
Cardus 467 0 0 
Julian 4,423 0 0 
Garrod 4,264 0 0 
Lucas & Son ‘ 4,250 0 0 
Richeirs & Mount .rccccccccdsoesessoorre 4172-0 0 
J.O. Richardson 4,150 0 0 
Ward & Lamble .....cccccccccssssssseseree 3,719 0 O 
Beale 3,691 10 0 








For new infirmary, &c., Carnarvon Union Workhouse, 
Messrs, Thomas & Ingleton, architects, No quan- 
tities :— 

Hugh Edwards, Cal Athro ...........0£2,947 0 
David Williams, Carnarvon .,......0. « 2,678 0 
Owen Morris, Carnarvon ........... wee 2,879 0 
R, R. Williams, Carnarvon .......... 2,781 0 
Evan Jones, Lianwnda ..... scsdpecdeocss” Ee we 
William Thomas, Bangor 0dceeccesences 3,171 D4 


Messrs, Roberts, Bethesda ........00« 2,290 





For Police-station, &c., Bangor. Mr, John Thomas, 
architect, No quantities :— 
David Williams........cservesceccssssserves £0,989 
Owen Morris 2,789 
Evan Jones, Llanwnda (accepted)... 2,788 
William Thomas ° 2,670 
Messrs, Roberts 2,455 














For the erection of school buildings for the use of the 
church, Guisborough, Yorkshire, at the sole cost of 
—- Chaloner, Messrs, Armfield & Bottomley, 
architects :— 














F, Inglis, Guisborough .......es.cesee0e . £1,641 11 6 
John Johnston, Middlesbrough ...... 1,480 0 06 
William C, Yeo, Middlesbrough ... 1,300 9 0 
Thomas Dickinson, Saltburn .....++ 1 16 3 
Joseph Brown, Guisborough ........ . 1,28415 0 
Richard Cass,* Guisborough ........ 1,28015 0 
J.B. & Wm, Stardy, Mid brough 1,280 0 0 
Heckle Brothers, Guisborough ...... 1,209 16 0 
* Accep 
For alterations and additions to Nos, 128-and 130, New 
mot gee kd _ Thwaites, Messrs, Muggeridge & 
owell, arc _ 
Suter £390 0 0 
Whitby 300 9 0 
Burman (accepted) 207 0 0 





For alterations to Nos. 7, 9, 11, and 13, York-road, Bat- 




















terses, Messrs. Muggeridge & Powell, architects :— 

Castle £697 g 0 

ke 675 0 

itby 480 0 0 

Fisher (accepted) 49 0 0 
For alterations to the Victory public-house, Barlow- 
street, Walworth, for Mr. 8. Milne.— . 

Marr (accepted), 


For building eight shops, Nos. 11 to 25, Abingdon-road 
Kensington. Mr. Eves, Uxbridge, architect. “Quantities 
by Mr, Sidney Young :— : 


Repairs. 
Kearley, Uxbridge...... £2,639 0 0 476 af) 0 
Hanson .....0.0000 eessienene 2,744 00 486 00 
MIE doviscnnsanietneevinis 2,820 0 0 .498 0 0 
Haynes ....ccccorcorrrreeeee 3,000 0 0 ~450 0 0 





_For new wine-cellars, and other additions and altera- 
— 5 Ba ige-arest, awe ye gate, for Messrs. 
ce & Sons, . 
e: anne ns essrs. Harvey & Protheroe, 
J. M, Macey & Sons (accepted)......... £500 0 0 





‘& For the erection of a girl's wing and.a.master'’s house 
to the Northgate schools, for, the Guisborough Schgol 
Board. Messrs. Armfield & Bottomley, architects, Mid- 
dlesbrough and Whitby. <Quantities by Mr. J. Mitchell, 
Bottomley, architect to the Board:— . 


out aaa 
irl’s wing. ouse, 
F. Inglis,:Guisborough......£1,454 0 0 6563 7 0 
Bolton & Key, Loftua.... 1,502 11 472 «710 
Geo, Lagonby, Stockton ... 1,27718 6 64917 6 
Thos, Dickinson, Saltburn. 1,25916 1 487 0 6 
J. R. & Wm. Sturdy, Mid- 

rough ....... Se Oe 47010 Q 
Adam White, Guisborough 1,167 6 4 412 11 9 
Heckle Bros.,Guisborough 1,144 2 6 429 2 6 
Richd, Oass,* Guisborough 1,09916 6 439 8 9 


* Accepted, 





For additions to attics, and new roof of dwelling-house, 
for Mr. Edward Sharp, Truro, Cornwall, Mr. W. 
Clemens, architect :— 





Jno, N. Julian & Sons (accepted)...... £250 0 0 
For erecting church and schools, Addiscombe, 
Surrey :— 


J, Ww. Sawyer, Clapham, accepted. 





For Kilmorey House, Anerley, organ-chamber, &c., for 
Mr, Alfred Meager. Mr. C. J. 0, Pawley, architect :— 
Hollidge & Stuatt'(acebpted) \............ £229 0 0 | 


For alteration and additions to Messrs, T, A. Brown & 
mises, Nos. 103. and 104, High-street, Winchester. 








ee Ww Galbraith, architect. Quanti lied 
r. A. W. ith, archi ities su; fa 
: PlOredit old 

Grimwood, Winchester- ...ciisservevies £3,400 ooceee 
Patman & Fotheringham, London ... 3,293 ws... 
Fielder, Winchester. ..,....+...+.+00 weone 3,170 £126 
Macklin, Winchester............00000008 ccce Fj 1MO ects ‘ 
Bull & Sons, Southampton .......s00.. 3,122 70 
Marsh, Winchester ........ snus. O00 160 
8 Winchester eeeceece eteee 3,024 150 
Sims Bros., Basingstoke ... vues 8,018 30 
Stevens & Son, South ton 2,946 176 





E. Oastor & Son, Winchester... 2,718 225 


For the fitting-up of premises in High-street, Brentford, 
asa colaatierees or the United Kingdom Coffee Taverns 
Company, Limited, Mr, Alfred Burr, architect :— 

W. i. Smith ‘ £279 17 6 
Thos, Hogben, City-road eeeresoveoesoveres 245 0 0 








For the erection of a block of three houses, at Turner’s 
Hill, Cheshunt, for Mr. E. J. Woollard, Mr. Lewis 
Dewey, architect. Quantities not supplied. All iron- 
mangery, ironwork, and plumbers’ work, found by the em- 
ployer ;— 








Bunce, Cheshuht .....0ssesscorseersrres 1,200 O O 
Tyers, Enfield ...... . 1,170 0 0 
Archer, Cheshunt ........ seeeccece seeccee 1,075 00 
Hilton, Enfield wo 1,045 0 O 
Porter, Waltham cqncedocecebcoccceseecetoos 1,000 0 0 
Maxfield, Waltham... 1,000 0 0 
Sanders, Cheshunt (accepted)........ 987 0 0 





For roads and sewers on the United Land Company’s 





























Willesden House Estate, Willesden-lane :— 
Wm, Stnbbs £1,583 0 0 
Nowell & Robson 1,333 0 0 
Geo, Acock 1,245 0°0 
Jas. Pizzey 1,235 0 0 
‘ @eo, Felton ... 1,195 0.0 
Geo, Impey 1,188 0 0 
Ford & Co. 1,166 0 0 
Alfred Walker 1,129 0 0 
Charles Killingback 1,095 0 0 
Neave & Son,*8t. Peter's Park-yard, 
Marylind-road, Paddington ......... 1,085 0 0 





For the erection of two houses, Broadway, Kettering, for 
Mr, Nathaniel Whitney. Messrs, Payne & Whitney, 
architects, Quantities supplied: — 
Excavator’s, Brieklayer’s —o and Ironfounder’s 
or . 
H. F, Henson, Kettering oapeeneesececereos £489 


D. Ireson. Northampton eenceetenses cesses 
Ball & Sons, Barton Latimer 







ooooecwe 
eooooee 


T, Briggs, Kettering ... 485 

G. Polite, Inieocter .. 420 

Payne & Sons. Kettering 425 
enter and Joiner’s Work. 

J. Wilson, Kettering ..... seeeee eve 





280 
ee B i > Kettering Coe eoeeeeroarseseeesores 
G. Potter Leicester .ccccsscossscsssesesseees 260 

255 
2658 
249 


ee 


CONOSOCSSCS 
eoeocoeoeoo 


P & So: Ketterin Ce teeocecaseesees 
ibeneger & Co., Loughborough ......” 
Sanderson, Isham ' 

H, Ratnell, Leicester .ccccccccscsvescsssesess 248 


For rebuilding No. 16, New-street, Cloth Fair, B.0., for 

















Messrs, Collingridge, Mr, J. Collier, architect :— 
nee : 100 x 
° Ce eeeeee 
Wall, Bros sn swe 1s 
we “te Sons cvanecccncntsssees Sa70 ne = 
Holland & Hannen ......... 8,065 eatene 166 
Lawrence Seeresccecegeoeseeres 7,982 eeecee 135 
Ga. OKADD. ..cvercceersesccesoeess 7,884 ooocee A 


Ww. Braassccsccvescossssssssenves 7,774 eeteee 
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For roais and sewers on the Kenyon estate, Clapham. 
Mr, A. Wright, surveyor :— 








0 
0 
0 
0 
e 





For alterations, &c., to No. 8, Cromwell-terrace Lord- 
ship-lane, East Dulwich, for Mr. Hook. Mr. F. 
Patley, = pean be _ 


C0008 OR eect retcceseeceesenees 


Pere (accepted) a ae saspancsanyios 
Head 





For the erection of a villa residence, for Mr J. 
Bates, at Addlestone, Surrey. Mr. R. Tomlinson, pers 
tect :— 


A. Bottomley & Co....+4. denbéc ac 199 
J. Martin ccccceree 1,0 

G. Lyford 44... 

Brown & Park . 








For repairs to houses, Princes-road, Le ig, aE 
for the executors of the late Mr. J ohn Cairn, F, 
Potter, architect :— 
as Norton, Kennington 
F. Hersee, Peckbam 147 5 
B, Cook, Farringdon-street (accepted) 145 0 0 





For rebuilding the Green Coat Boy public-house, 
Westminster, for Messrs. Watney & Co. Quan‘ities by 
Messrs. Batterbury & Huxley :— 

Collinson..... deeeves OOdveecenceeresceessecceees £3,380 00 

Kiddle & Sons .......secccseeseeseese enaneer 

J. & J. Greenwood 

a Bros. 
niey (accepted) 


Pee eeeeeeseeretoeasesececee® eteee 





coach-house, Ball’s-pond-road, 
Mr, C, B. Winter, archi- 
tect :— 


Hebb SOR Ceeeeeteeeeatete eeceereseste .. £996 10 0 
Bayer .ss..c000 THe EE pikivsncdobnees 760 0 0 


nt Prmrirr ii) 697 0 0 
Frick we 625 0 0 


Soonett SARRIROE)  ccssecciaciessunstauves ; 550 0 0 


For astabling and 
Islington,{for Mr, T, Flowers. 








For alterations and additions to shop, No. 128, Brick- 
lane, for Mr. Griggs. Mr. A. Stanton Cook, archi- 


tect :— 
B, Wire, Bethnal-green (accepted) .. 


For the erection of two pairs of houses at Cranbrook 
Park, er Mr. A. Stanton Cook, architect :— 
E, J..Godbold, ford (accepted). 


For pienetions oats eatiinne. to he Wood- 
ford, for Mr. H. J ewman, archi- 
tect, Quantities not enti - 

> teeceeeen sovececcecces O74 
738 0 0 
630 


. £318 11 6 











Ceeeeeeeeesaceereseeeretene® ebceecsececece 


North Bros, ( pted) 


For alterations and additions to Greenfield Lodge, 
Highgate, for Mrs. J. Rooth. Mr. J.T. Newman, archi- 
tect. oo not supplied :— 
North Bros. 
A. Reed ..... 
a. Hosking sees 
Hearle & Son 
Abrahams (accepted) 




















For Main Drainage Works, for the township of Acton 
and ng Wrexham, for the Rural Sanitary ny 
Messrs, Isaac Shone & Alfred C. Fs enginee: 

J.A. Harris, 5 rene an -- £5,640 
Fawkes Bros., Liverpool .. 
W. Roger Wrexham 
Beasley & Rowland, Flint.... 
G. G. Raynor, Bootle ........ 
Juno. Roberts, Ch 

Davies Bros., Wrexham.. 

R. Jeffreys, Col Bay . 

. E. Samuel, rexham .. 
Carter & Winter, Liverpool. 
Benj. Owen, Wrexham 
i irk, Chester 
J. Dovener, Stoke-on-Trent .. 
G. Bozson, Manchester 
R. Turner & Sons,* Warrington 

* Accepted, 
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M. | street, Westminster, 





Thomas 


0 
0 


For new buildings, Haverstock-hill, Mr. 
Henry Watson, architect :— 
airchild ‘ = : 
Lon e & Barge . J 
Adamson & Sons. soceese 7,935 0 0 
7,539 0 0 
Bentley 7,452 00 - 


For alterations at Two Brewers public-house, Tufton- 
Ww. f. Williams, architest er 
.E. architect :— 
£360 0 0 





eet ccesenee soee 











Buxton & Co. Mr. 














For alterations to Inglewood House, Grove Park, for 
Mr. F, A. Crisp. Mr, C. Val. Hunter, architect :— 
Gillow & CO, ssorceees jenlebdetesetenes ateovansed £465 10 0 
A corsa é 247 0 


0 
185 0 0 
w. " Pritehard..... seeee ecoecceccsseecereee 0 








322 0 


For completing houses at Portobello-road, Notting-hill, 
for Messrs Landon & G. H. Tatham. M 
Ebbetts & Cobb, architects :— 
F. Saunders : 
J. Williemson 











Steel Bros 








House and Stables at Brondesbury.—The architects for 
these works are Messrs. H. M. & W. Grellier, not ** Hill 
& Grellier,”’ as printed in our list of Tenders last week 
week (p. 655). 


Kettering Highway Board.—The tenders of Messrs. 
Nowell & Robson, of Narborou A i and London, and 
Messrs, Ellis & Everard, of Bardon-hill, were accepted 
for the supply of broken granite for the ensuing twelve 
months. out 5,000 tons, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. W. (any respectable builder will undertake to underpin the 
walls, Take proper advice. The “ are —y oye in the passage is 
probably due to condensation, and might be cured by ventilation). 
—J. W. 8. arg have sent other names, and the amounts).— 
C. 8. i & 

.& 


siibteminte of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 
ae are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
dr 
Nore. —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers’ read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 


——a 





Box Ground Stone 
Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
@ well-known and tried weather stone, 

50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, 

Box, Wilts. [Apvr, 

Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 

of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 





- | fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 


is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, §o. 
merset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 





Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application to 

STAPLE & HANN, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub. 
Hamden, Ilminster. " Agent, E. CRICKMAY, 
No. 4, Agar-street, London, W.C. [Apvr, 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C.  [Apvr. 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materiale 
for damp courses,rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
@ix lines {about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) . 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also on ie - 
tisements on front Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
lication to the Publisher, 


&o, may be o| on app. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (abeut THIRTY w or under . 
Each additional line (about ten w: 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 

RS = en Ofsee ot y _— 

CaBoR oaties ‘or, and the 

Moe Bessivt produced. f 

THE OHARGE FOR A BOX a. 

For “ Situations Wanted” panna 

For all other Advertisemen 

vamyererey vd Is auibiondiaas NECESSARY. 

x) must not be sent, but all small sums should te 
r mitted by Oash in Registered Letter or by Money Onder, payable 
at ‘he Post-office, King-street, Covent-garden, W.0. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addrensed to Mo. 46, Ontnccine-ctrest, W.0. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach office 
ee o’clock p.m, on THURSDAY. ~ rs 

Publisher cannot be responsible for SRA wEnes, TESTI- 
MONTALS, &c, left at the one Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter Pies ONLY should be 





eeecee 2s, 6d. 
0s. 6d. 


Se creceereescs 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


direct trom the Office to residen: 
at the rate of 19s. or a, 


payable as above. 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNDT, 
in all thicknesses. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W.; and Great Peter-st., 8.W., 
London. [Apvr. 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manafactories, Greenhouses, &c. 

OFVICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “‘ Heating ” post free 
for Twelve Stamps. 











EASTWOOD & CQ. (Limited), 


WELLINGTON WHARF, BELVEDERE-ROAD, LAMBETH. 
LUDGATE WHARF, UPPER THAMES- STREET. 


LOTTS-ROAD WHARF, CHELSEA BASIN. 
CANAL BRIDGE WHARFS, OLD KENT-ROAD. 


LIME, CEMENT, AND BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 


SHOEBURY and KENT BRICKS in any Quantity by Barge alongside. 


Shoebury Malm Facings and Paviors. 


Stourbridge Welsh and Newcastle Fire Bricks, &c. 


Glazed and other Drain Pipes. 


Dutch Adamantine and Red English Clinkers. 


Red and White Suffolk Bricks. 


Sole Consignees of the 


ELTRINGHAM COLLIERY €0’s | GLAZED BRICKS, | 


| Moulded Bricks of all kinds. 
Red, White, and Black Rubbers. 
Broseley and Yorkshire Roofing Tiles. 
Ridge Tiles, Terminals, &c. 


Staffordshire Blue Bricks. 


PORTLAND CHBMAN lt 


(WELLINGTON BRAND) of Unsurpassed Quality. 


Both White and Coloured, 
which they can offer at very Low Prices. 





